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CHAPTER   I. 

HEN  the  news  of  Patience's  engage- 
ment became  known  it  naturally 
caused  great  comment  and  excitement.  All 
the  neighbourhood  —  after  the  fashion  of 
country  places — had  long  watched  and  talked 
over  her  intimacy  with  Ralph,  and  all  the 
neighbourhood  during  the  weeks  of  his  ill- 
ness had  been  on  tiptoe  with  curiosity  and 
expectation.  So  when  at  last  the  tidings 
were  declared,  the  stir  that  they  occasioned 
would    probably    have    flattered    Patience,   if 

she    had    been    aware   of   it.      Only — having 
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been  brought  up  in  London — perhaps  she 
failed  to  realize  it  fully. 

Of  course  the  Merediths  were  foremost  in 
declaring  their  interest,  and  the  expressions 
of  wonder  and  delight  and  curiosity  that 
rayed  from  Lily's  and  Celia's  faces  in  par- 
ticular was  a  sight  to  see  on  the  first 
morning  on  which,  after  the  news  had 
reached  them,  they  rushed  to  the  cottage 
to  congratulate  their  happy  cousin. 

"  Oh,  we  think  it's  delightful !  "  cried   Lily. 

"  We've  been  hoping  for  it  all  along !  " 
cried  Celia.      "  He's  so  nice  !  " 

"And  so  good — and  brave!"  echoed 
Lily. 

"And  the  Squire — and  the  Manor  House 
— and  everything  !  "  gasped  the  one. 

"  It's  just  like  a  thing  in  a  story !  "  gasped 
the  other. 

And  then  they  beamed  on  Mrs.  Holt, 
who — perhaps  fortunately — was  alone  in  the 
cottage  at  the  time  (Patience  being  as  usual 
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occupied  with  her  lover),  and  Mrs.  Holt, 
looking  at  them,  could  not  help  perceiving 
that  their  excitement  had  communicated 
itself  to  their  very  garments,  which  bore 
an  appearance  of  standing  all  on  end,  as 
if  they  had  been  pitched  on  them  with  a 
fork. 

She  responded  to  their  congratulations  as 
she  best  could.  She  suggested  that  they 
might  as  well  sit  down,  and  then  she  said 
she  was  sure  they  were  much  interested  in 
Patience's  prospects,  and — and  they  and 
she  must  all  hope  that  the  marriage  would 
turn  out  for  the  best ;  and  then  after  a 
very  few  words  more  she  began  to  talk  of 
something  else, — and  Celia  and  Lily,  it  must 
be  confessed,  sat  on  their  chairs,  feeling 
disappointed  and  chilled. 

"It  was  a  pity  that  Patience  was  not  at 
home — wasn't  it  ?  "  they  said  to  one  another 
regretfully  as  they  presently  returned  home. 
"  I   suppose  she  stays  all  day  at  the  Manor 
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House  now,  and  nurses  him.  How  delight- 
ful !  Isn't  it  exactly  like  something  in  a 
story  ? "  And  they  sighed  with  sympathy 
and  a  sort  of  simple  envy  that  had  nothing 
bitter  in  it.  Patience  deserved  everything 
that  had  come  to  her,  they  thought,  but — 
oh,   it  was  nice  for  her ! 

"And  so — the  end  has  come  to  this 
business  ? "  Mr.  Meredith  said  to  his  sister 
a  little  later  on  the  same  day.  He  too 
had  walked  over  from  the  Cliff,  but  he 
did  not  bolt  into  Mrs.  Holt's  presence  as 
his  daughters  had  done  ;  he  entered  the 
house  quite  composedly,  with  his  clothes 
in  their  usual  order,  and  made  no  reference 
to  Patience  till  he  had  deposited  himself  in 
a  seat. 

"  Yes, — the  end  has  come  to  it,"  answered 
Mrs.  Holt;  "and  if  you  can  say  anything 
to  lighten  my  self-reproach,  I  wish  you  would 
say  it,  and  comfort  me." 

But  he  only  looked  at   her  for  a  moment 
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when  she  made  this  speech,  and  then, 
dropping  his  eyes  a  little,  sat  drumming 
his  fingers  on  his  stick. 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  have  anything 
to  reproach  yourself  about,"  he  said  quietly, 
after  the  silence  had  lasted  for  some 
moments.  "  The  lad  is  a  rough  diamond — 
there's  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  if  Patience 
has  been  able  to  find  out  his  worth  behind 
his  clumsy  manner,  well,  that's  to  her 
credit,  I  should  say.  I  don't  think  the 
worse  of  her  because  of  this,  Agatha.  It's 
a  little  startling  perhaps, — but,  on  the  whole, 
I  think  the  better  of  her  for  it.  She  will 
civilize  him." 

"  And  what  will  he  do  to  her  ?  "  Mrs.  Holt 
asked. 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  put  a  soul 
into  her,"  answered  her  brother. 

And  then  Mrs.  Holt  made  no  answer  for 
a  good  while.  But  she  sat  thinking,  and 
after  she  had  thought  for  a  time — 
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"If  I  could  believe  that  he  would  do 
that,"  she  said,  "  I  should  need  no  other 
comfort.  If  I  could  think  that  she  would 
ever  become  really  attached  to  him — " 

11  I  don't  know  why  you  shouldn't  think 
it,"  her  brother  interrupted  her.  "  Ralph 
is  a  sterling  fellow,  let  his  manners  be  what 
they  may.  He  seems  a  queer  sort  of  hus- 
band for  Patience — I  grant  that  ;  but  for 
my  own  part  I  like  the  lad.  He's  worth 
ten  of  my  own.  I  like  him, — and  I'd  trust 
him." 

''You  do  me  good  when  you  speak  so," 
Mrs.    Holt  exclaimed  gratefully. 

"Well,  I  can  speak  so  with  an  easy  con- 
science," he  answered.  "  How  the  marriage 
may  turn  out  I  don't  of  course  pretend  to 
say, — but  I  can  tell  you  that  for  my  own 
part  I'd  sooner  trust  a  girl  of  mine  to  Ralph 
than  I'd  trust  her  to  half  the  other  young 
fellows   I   know." 

And  then  Mrs.  Holt  said  warmly — "  God 
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bless  you,  James !  " — and  felt  the  first  sense 
of  relief  that  she  had  had  for  many  a  day. 

But  as  for  Patience,  she  troubled  herself 
very  little  over  the  talk  that  went  on  about 
her.  She  was  in  too  flighty  a  frame  of 
mind  to  take  note  of  anything  so  trivial. 
The  world,  in  fact,  at  this  precise  time 
contained  for  her  only  three  figures  that 
roused  her  interest  —  the  Squire's,  and 
Ralph's,  and  her  own.  All  the  others  were 
no  better  than  lay  figures  to  her  ;  her  eyes 
saw  them,  but  her  mind  took  no  heed  of 
them.  They  were  but  as  buzzing  flies. 
But  she  was  absorbed  in  Ralph  and  in 
Mr.  Wharton,  and  she  was  of  an  age  at 
which  people  find  themselves  immeasurably 
interesting. 

She  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  her 
time  in  thinking  of  her  approaching  marriage, 
and  dreaming  about  the  kind  of  life  that  she 
and  Ralph  would  lead.  It  was  to  be  a  very 
romantic  life,  of  course,  and  she   was  to   be 
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a  kind  of  spirit  of  poetry  brooding  over 
and  pervading  it.  This  sounded  very 
beautiful,  she  thought.  Ralph  in  the  busi- 
ness was  to  represent  the  genius  of  strength 
and  chivalry  ;  she  that  of  imagination  and 
grace.  (For  she  was  graceful,  she  knew  ; 
and  she  had,  if  not  imagination,  an  almost 
morbidly  lively  fancy,  which  might  pass  for 
it  pretty  well.)  She  thought  a  great  deal 
about  Ralph,  and  about  the  part  he  would 
have  to  play  during  the  future  in  their 
combined  existences,  and  she  found  the 
arranging  of  this  part  very  interesting. 

She  had  become  quite  convinced  by  this 
time  that  she  loved  him  very  much — far  too 
much  to  be  seriously  troubled  any  longer  by 
the  consideration  of  his  little  deficiencies. 
If  he  were  slow,  or — or  even  almost  stupid 
in  some  ways,  she  told  herself  boldly  that 
she  did  not  mind  it  ;  if  he  were  ignorant 
(being  so  brave)  she  said  it  did  not  matter. 
She    exalted    his    courage    and    his    physical 
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force  in  her  own  mind  prodigiously.  (As 
she  gave  up  his  mental  force,  this  was 
perhaps  necessary.)  She  began  to  tell  her- 
self with  enthusiasm  that  he  was  like  a 
young  Viking.  She  was  not  particularly 
well-informed  as  to  the  special  character- 
istics of  Vikings,  but  she  had  a  general 
impression  that  they  had  been  men  whose 
muscles  were  enormously  developed,  and 
their  natures  very  simple  and  grand  ;  and 
Ralph's  muscles  certainly  were  developed 
very  highly  indeed,  and  his  nature  was 
simplicity  itself.  From  men  of  this  sort 
one  did  not  expect  culture,  nor  knowledge 
of  the  world  or  of  books,  she  said, — and  un- 
questionably Ralph  was  perfectly  free  from  all 
taint  of  these  things.  The  Vikings  no  doubt 
were  free  from  it  too, — and  this  reflection 
used  occasionally  to  afford  her  very  conscious 
and  definite  comfort,  at  moments  (such  as 
arose  sometimes)  when  the  blankness  of 
her    future    husband's    mind    in    all    matters 
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that  bore  on  ordinary  learning  was  brought 
a  little  startlingly  before  her  eyes. 

And  then  there  was   the  Squire  !     What 
an  element    of  pleasure    and    satisfaction    in 
her    future    life    would    not    the    Squire    be ! 
No    daughter,    she    already    thought,    could 
be  more  to  a  father  than  she  was  to  him  ; 
no    father    could    be    dearer    to    a    daughter 
than   he  had   already  made  himself   to    her. 
She    thought    a    great    deal    about     Ralph, 
but    if   she    made    any  difference    at  all   be- 
tween the  son  and    the    father,  she  thought 
of    Mr.    Wharton    still    more.       How    sweet 
she  would  make  his  home  to  him  !  she  told 
herself;  how  she  would  bring  him   back   all 
the    old    sunshine    of   his    youth,    and    make 
his  advancing   years  beautiful   with  her   de- 
votion !      It  was  an  almost  ideally   delightful 
state    of   things    that    she    should    be    about 
to  secure  not  only  a   single  admirer   in  her 
husband    (which    was    the    common    lot    of 
women),   but    a    second    admirer,    almost    as 
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ardent,  in  her  husband's  father.  She  even 
began  to  feel  an  odd  kind  of  pitying  con- 
tempt for  those  girls  who  were  merely 
about  to  gain  husbands  and  nothing  more, 
and  could  not  escape  from  a  half-confessed 
conviction  that  their  lots  in  life  would  be 
painfully  wanting  in  variety. 

It  was  still  winter,  and  the  marriage, 
everybody  who  was  concerned  agreed,  had 
better  not  take  place  until  the  spring.  By 
that  time,  it  was  hoped,  Ralph  would  have 
entirely  recovered  from  his  illness.  So  far  as 
looks  went,  indeed,  he  had  already  recovered 
from  it  before  the  snows  left  the  ground  ;  but 
Dr.  Lathom  warned  him  that  there  was  still 
a  necessity  for  caution.  "  Enjoy  the  young 
lady's  society,  if  you  like,"  he  told  him,  "  but 
don't  take  the  cares  of  a  married  man  upon 
you  yet  awhile."  So  Ralph  improved  his 
acquaintance  with  Patience  till  the  winter 
ended,  and  found  that  occupation  quite 
sufficiently  exhausting. 
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For  indeed  it  was  her  nature  to  try  people, 
and  she  did  it  quite  unconsciously  and  with- 
out premeditation.  She  meant  at  this  time 
to  be  very  kind  to  Ralph,  but  her  pleasure 
in  his  society  took  forms  sometimes  that  the 
poor  young  man  found  hard  to  understand. 
His  mind  being  a  very  simple  one  (like  the 
Vikings'),  it  seemed  to  him  the  most  desirable 
and  natural  thing  that,  being  now  engaged 
to  marry  one  another,  he  and  Patience  should 
spend  the  months  of  their  engagement  in 
peace  and  harmony  ;  but  Patience  had  quite 
other  ideas,  and  looked  on  peace  and  har 
mony  as  very  humdrum  things.  A  Darby 
and  Joan  life,  either  before  or  after  marriage, 
was  by  no  means  her  notion  of  felicity. 

So,  though  she  gave  Ralph  a  great  deal 
of  her  company,  and  seemed — happily — to 
take  a  surprising  satisfaction  in  his,  to  tell 
the  truth,  she  harried  him  considerably,  and 
led  him  a  life  that  kept  him  nearly  all  day 
on    mental    tenter-hooks.     Perhaps  she  was 
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never  really  able  to  grasp  the  idea  that  he 
did  not  like  it.  How  could  she  entertain 
him  better,  she  probably  thought,  than  in 
the  way  she  did  ?  He  possibly  might  have 
liked  them  to  sit  together  like  turtle  doves, 
but  Patience  was  perfectly  well  aware  that 
to  sit  with  Ralph, — or  any  one — like  a  turtle 
dove  would  be  more  than  she  could  long 
endure.  That  sort  of  thing  had  been  possible 
for  a  short  time  while  he  was  ill,  and  she  was 
acting  the  part  of  guardian  angel  over  him, 
but  even  then  she  had  found  it  pall  upon  her 
rapidly.  So,  however  much  it  might  have 
pleased  Ralph  to  continue  it  when  he  got 
upon  his  feet  again,  she  refused  resolutely 
to  lend  herself  to  its  continuance.  Except 
just  now  and  then,  she  did  not  like  to  be 
kissed,  she  said,  and  people's  hands  got  so 
damp  if  they  held  one  another.  Besides, 
it  was  such  a  waste  of  time,  for  if  you  have 
to  sit  holding  a  person's  hand  you  can't  do 
anything    else.      Ralph,    therefore,    was    put 
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upon  the  very  shortest  possible  allowance  in 
the  matter  of  caresses,  and  she  fed  him  for 
the  most  part  with  food  of  quite  a  different 
sort. 

She  teased  him  for  the  most  part.  It  was 
astonishing  what  an  endless  pleasure  she 
took  in  teasing  him.  Her  play  was  pretty, 
perhaps,  and  graceful,  on  the  whole, — and 
there  is  no  doubt  it  fascinated  him.  The 
poor  foolish  fellow  would  not  have  lost  a 
minute  of  it  for  any  bribe  you  could  have 
offered  him  ;  but  yet  it  used  often  to  make 
his  heart  grow  almost  as  heavy  as  lead,  and 
he  would  part  from  her  at  times  wondering 
sorrowfully  whether  she  in  reality  had  any 
love  at  all  for  him, — any  love,  or  even  any- 
thing so  much  less  than  love  as  kindness. 
Only  after  she  had  sent  him  away  from 
her  one  day  almost  despairing,  perhaps  she 
would  meet  him  the  next  morning  with  some 
sudden  gentle  word — some  little  gesture  of 
tenderness, — and  in  a  rapture  of  new  happi- 
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ness  the  simple  fellow  would  throw  himself 
again — sometimes  even  literally — at  her  feet. 

All  this  was  delightful  to  Patience,  and 
she  enjoyed  it  amazingly,  forshe  did  not 
like  monotony  ;  she  did  not  like  dullness  or 
routine  ;  she  thought  that  a  courtship  of  un- 
mixed sweetness  would  be  as  sickening  as  a 
diet  of  sugar  plums. 

The  Squire  was  busy  at  the  Manor  House 
during  these  months  of  waiting,  preparing 
the  old  house  for  the  new  bride.  It  was  a 
fine  old  house,  and  Mr.  Wharton  had  always 
kept  it  in  substantial  repair ;  but  its  rooms 
had  grown  shabby,  and  stood  much  in  need 
of  new  decorating  and  furnishing,  so  for 
many  weeks  it  was  made  over  to  a  world  of 
workmen,  and  Ralph  and  his  father  had  a 
comfortless  time  of  it. 

"  I  don't  know  that  she  will  care  much 
about  all  this,"  Ralph  said  once  or  twice  at 
the  beginning  of  the  renovations  rather 
dolefully,    but    Mr.    Wharton    had    not    the 
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least  doubt  on  his  side  that  Patience  would 
care  about  it, — and  Mr.  Wharton  was  quite 
right,  for  Patience  was  charmed.  She  did 
not  like  shabby  houses  nor  uninteresting 
furniture.  Some  of  the  furniture  at  the 
Manor  House  was  lovely,  she  was  good 
enough  to  say,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
dreadful  (and  she  shivered  as  she  made  this 
declaration)  ;  it  was  Philistine  furniture  of 
the  worst  kind  ; — at  which  speech  Ralph 
was  much  amazed,  not  having  been  before 
aware  that  any  patterns  of  tables  and  chairs 
in  use  amongst  that  ancient  people  still 
survived.  So  he  was  silent  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  he  ventured  to  say — 

"  If  it's  Philistine,  I  should  almost  have 
thought    you   would  have  liked   it." 

"What — //"  cried  Patience  indignantly. 

"Well,  you  like  most  old  things,"  returned 
Ralph. 

And  then  Patience  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment    before    she    could    understand,    but 
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when  she  did  understand  she  burst  into  such 
overwhelming  laughter  that  the  colour  came 
to  the  poor  young  man's  face.  Was  it 
possible  that  he  did  not  know  what  Philis- 
tinism meant  in  modern  talk  ?  Her  first 
feeling  was  that  it  was  not  possible  ;  but  she 
probed  Ralph,  and  found  that  he  was  indeed 
as  innocent  of  all  knowledge  on  that  point  as 
a  new-born  babe.  So  then  she  good-naturedly 
explained  it  to  him,  and  he  received  his 
lesson  seriously,  and  with  great  amazement. 

After  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  Patience 
decided  that  she  would  be  married  at  the  end 
of  April,  and  finally  the  29th  of  that  month 
was  fixed  on  as  their  wedding-day.  And 
then  for  their  honeymoon  they  meant  to  go 
to  Wales.  Patience  did  not  know  Wales, 
nor  did  Ralph,  but  she  thought  it  would  be  a 
nice  place  to  go  to,  because  he  could  climb 
the  mountains. 

"  You  see,  I   don't  suppose  he  would  care 

for  Italy,"  she  said  to  the  Squire  once,  with 
vol.  in.  39 
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a  sigh,  "/should  like  Italy  immensely,  but 
I  don't  know  what  Ralph  would  do  there." 

So  the  thought  of  Italy  was  not  enter- 
tained, and  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
go  to  Bedgelert. 

It  was  to  be  a  pretty  quiet  wedding.  A 
considerable  number  of  people,  indeed,  were 
expected  to  come  and  see  the  ceremony,  but, 
as  the  guests  were  merely  to  assemble  after- 
wards at  the  cottage,  it  was  clear  that  in- 
vitations could  be  only  issued  on  a  very 
small  scale.  At  the  Manor  House  a  large 
supper  was  to  be  given  to  the  tenants  and 
servants,  but  a  dozen  persons  would  com- 
prehend all  the  invited  wedding  guests. 

"  I  suppose  we  can't  help  it  ?  "  the  Squire 
said  tentatively  to  Mrs.  Holt,  with  an  audible 
regret  in  his  tone  ;  and  Mrs.  Holt,  reading 
distinctly  what  was  in  his  mind,  and  smiling 
at  it,  replied  with  decision  that  they  could 
not  help  it  certainly. 

"  For    if    Ralph  is  to  take    my  daughter, 
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he  must  take  her  from  her  mother's  house," 
she  said.  And  then  Mr.  Wharton  mur- 
mured— 

"  Quite  right — quite  right !  "  and  bowed 
his  courteous  head,  and  said  no  more. 

Of  course  the  supreme  bliss  was  awarded 
to  Celia  and  Lily  of  being  Patience's  brides- 
maids, and  Fred  came  up  from  Scotland 
to  act  as  father,  and  give  the  bride  away. 
Fred  was  very  well  content  with  the  turn 
things  had  taken,  and  before  his  coming 
had  written  very  handsomely  (and  perhaps 
a  little  pompously)  to  Patience  to  express 
his  satisfaction. 

"  I  don't  think  that,  on  the  whole,  you 
could  have  done  better,"  he  was  so  good 
as  to  say, — and  he  kissed  Patience  rather 
solemnly  when  he  arrived  (in  his  united 
character  of  brother  and  head  of  the  house), 
and  presented  her  with  a  jewel, — the  sight 
of  which  indeed,  when  she  opened  the  case 
that  contained  it,  touched  her  rather  keenly, 
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for  the  lad  had  but  a  very  slender  income, 
and  it  must  have  taken  a  pretty  good 
slice  from  it  to  purchase  the  dainty  little 
ornament  that  lay  before  her  on  its  velvet 
cushion. 

"  Oh,  Fred!"  she  exclaimed,  and  looked 
from  it  to  his  face,  and  quivered  a  little, 
and  could  say  no  more.  And  then  she  put 
up  her  lips  and  kissed  him  again  ;  and  he 
was  moved  too,  and  the  brother  and  sister 
at  that  moment  were  nearer  to  one  another 
than  they  had  been  for  the  last  half-dozen 
years. 

"And,  indeed,  she  has  shown  more  good 
sense  than  I  had  at  all  expected  from  her," 
Fred  said  afterwards  emphatically  to  his 
mother.  "  A  great  deal  more  good  sense, 
and  —  and  she  has  raised  herself  in  my 
opinion  uncommonly." 

But  Mrs.  Holt  merely  looked  at  her  son 
when  he  delivered  himself  of  this  speech, 
and    made    no    response    to    it    at   all.     She 
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had  no  desire  to  prejudice  Fred  against 
his  sister, — -and  in  these  days  she  thought 
a  good  many  things  which,  it  being  useless 
to  utter  them,  she  kept  in  her  own  mind. 

The  wedding  day  fell  on  a  Thursday,  and 
on  Wednesday  evening  Ralph  and  Patience 
parted  for  the  last  time.  It  had  been  an 
agitating  week  to  both  of  them.  Now  that 
her  marriage  was  at  last  so  near,  Patience 
had  moments  when,  like  a  person  half- 
awakening  from  a  dream,  a  certain  terror 
took  possession  of  her, — a  vague  dread  of 
losing  hold  of  the  life  that  was  familiar  for 
the  life  that  was  yet  untried. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  now  when  it  is  over,"  she 
often  thought ;  and  yet  she  clung  to  these 
last  days  at  home,  and  she  was  tender 
to  her  mother,  and  very  quiet, — and  she 
almost  ceased  to  play  with  Ralph.  She 
could  do  that  again — presently,  she  thought  ; 
just  now  she  was  almost  too  much  frightened 
to  play. 
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Yet,  on  the  whole,  she  was  good  to  him. 
He  rather  vexed  her,  because  she  felt  queer 
and  nervous,  and  being  nervous,  it  tried 
her  to  see  him  sitting,  as  he  did,  every 
day  in  the  house  doing  nothing  for  so  many 
hours.  She  herself  had  a  great  deal  to  do, 
and  she  felt  irritated  that  he  should  be  so 
entirely  without  occupation.  He  would  just 
come,  and  sit,  and  look  at  her, — and  it  made 
her  cross. 

But  still  she  did  her  best  to  control  her 
crossness,  and  to  be  kind  to  him.  If  his 
inactive  presence  tried  her  a  little  she  might 
perhaps  have  reflected  that  his  absence 
would  have  tried  her  more.  For  she  liked 
devotion.  A  lover  with  much  other  business 
on  his  mind  than  the  business  of  thinking 
of  her  would  have  been  by  no  means  to 
her  mind. 

When  her  wedding  gown  came  home  she 
tried  it  on  alone,  and  stood  for  a  good  while 
before  the  swing  glass  in  her  room,  looking 
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at  her  reflection  in  it,  before  she  went  to 
show  herself  to  her  mother.  She  was  very 
reserved,  and  of  what  thoughts  the  sight 
had  aroused  in  her  mind  she  said  no  word 
to  Mrs.  Holt.  She  only  came  down-stairs 
at  last,  and  opened  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  stood  there,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
room,  with  a  very  slight  smile  upon  her 
lips. 

And  then  her  mother  came  forward,  and 
examined  her,  and  was  more  moved  out- 
wardly than  Patience  was.  Her  daughter 
arrayed  like  this  to  become  Ralph  Wharton's 
wife  !  She  could  hardly  speak  at  first ;  her 
lips  quivered.  "  Oh,  the  pity  of  it! — the 
madness  of  it ! "  she  thought. 

But  she  was  accustomed  to  the  exercise 
of  self-control,  so  she  held  her  sad  peace 
as  she  looked   Patience  round  and  round. 

"  It  is  very  pretty — it  is  very  becoming — 
it  fits  you  well,"  she  merely  said  after  a 
little  silence,  and  she  touched  the  soft  lace 
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and  silk — as  women  have  a  trick  of  touching 
such  things — almost  tenderly,  and — "  It  is 
a  beautiful  dress,"  she  added  after  another 
pause. 

And  then  Patience  patted  it  a  little  too, 
and — "  Yes — it  is  almost  too  lovely,  I  think," 
she  said.  "  I  don't  feel  like  myself  in  it. 
But  then  I  suppose  people  are  hardly  ex- 
pected ever  to  feel  like  themselves  in  their 
wedding  gowns — are  they  ?"  she  added  with 
a  little  abrupt  laugh. 

Her    lip    was    quivering,    however,    while 

she  laughed,   and  all   at  once,    without  Wait- 
er 

ing  for  any  answer  to  her  question,  she 
whirled  round,  and  made  again  for  the  door, 
and,  without  any  visible  cause,  fled  up  the 
stairs  and  back  into  her  own  room,  where 
she  shut  herself  in,  and  sat  down  upon  her 
bed,  and  forthwith  began  to  cry — ''just  as 
if  I  was  a  born  idiot ! "  she  exclaimed  to 
herself  presently  in  a  sort  of  rage  ;  and 
then  all  at  once  she  caught  si^ht  of  a  tear- 
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drop  glistening  on  her  lace,  and  this  brought 
her  to  herself  as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 

"  Good  gracious,  it  mio-ht  have  fallen  on 
the  silk ! "  she  exclaimed,  and  sprang  to  her 
feet,  and  dabbed  it  up,  and  in  half  a  minute 
more  had  whipt  off  the  gown,  and  laid  it  in 
a  place  of  security. 

"  I'm  glad  to  get  out  of  it,"  she  murmured 
in  a  tone  of  relief  when  this  was  done,  and 
she  proceeded  to  clothe  herself  again  in  her 
common  attire  ;  but  as  she  re-dressed  herself 
her  eyes  still  went  wandering  towards  the 
dainty  garment  admiringly. 

"  I  wonder  what  sort  of  clothes  Ralph 
has  got ! "  she  thought  once  ;  but  when  this 
speculation  occurred  to  her  she  sighed,  for 
Ralph  never  looked  well  in  new  clothes 
nor  in  a  black  coat.  His  most  becoming- 
suits  were  lieht  tweeds  and  knickerbockers. 
"  But  I  suppose,  if  /  wear  a  gown  like  this, 
it  would  never  do  for  him  to  wear  knicker- 
bockers," she  reflected  with  regret. 
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The  sun  shone  brightly  enough  on  their 
wedding-day,  —  and  it  was  a  very  pretty 
wedding,  those  said  who  witnessed  it. 
Patience  looked  well.  She  was  not  a 
beauty,  but  her  face  possessed  a  certain 
charm.  She  was  more  taking  to  some 
people  than  many  a  more  regular  pretty 
girl.  And  Lily  and  Celia,  clad  in  pale 
pink,  were  radiant,  and  far  lovelier,  Fred 
thought,  than  the  bride.  But,  as  Patience 
had  feared  it  would  be,  Ralph's  black  coat 
was  very  unbecoming  to  him,  and  its  very 
newness  gave  it  an  additional  offence  in 
her  eyes. 

It  was  but  a  small  matter,  to  be  sure, — 
yet  she  was  vexed  at  it.  She  made  a  point 
after  breakfast  of  telling  him  that  before  they 
started  for  Bedgelert  he  was  to  be  sure  to 
take  it  off. 

''Oh — do  you  think  so?"  he  asked  upon 
this  a  little  dubiously,  for  in  his  eyes  the 
new  garment  was   one   of  the  signs  of  the 
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glory  of  the  day,  and  he  clung  with  a 
certain    simple    regard    to    it. 

But  Patience  said — "  Yes,  of  course  ;  take 
it  off,  and  leave  it  behind  you."  And  a 
little  regretfully  he  doffed  it,  and  hung  it 
in  his  wardrobe. 

He  had  had  perhaps  a  vague  idea  that 
she  was  to  travel  in  all  the  splendour  of 
her  wedding  gown,  and  when  presently 
he  saw  that  it  had  also  been  exchanged 
for  a  more  modest  dress  his  face  brightened, 
and — 

"  Oh,  then  we're  both  to  have  on  our  old 
things — are  we  ? "  he  asked  cheerily. 

But  Patience  at  this  covered  him  with 
humiliation  by  demanding  whether  he  thought 
the  gown  in  which  she  was  then  attired  was 
one  he  had  ever  seen  her  wear  before  ;  and 
on  this  he  examined  it  eagerly,  and  con- 
fessed, in  a  tone  of  wondering  admiration, 
that  it  was  quite  unknown  to  him. 

"  It's  my  new  travelling  gown,"  she  then 
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condescended  to  explain,  and  Ralph's  face 
beamed  with  delight. 

"What  a  capital  idea!"  he  said.  "So 
much  nicer  for  going  about  in  than  the 
other  beautiful  one — isn't  it  ? 

"Oh,  you  old  goose!"  returned  Patience, 
— "  as  if  anybody  in  their  senses  would  go 
about  in  the  other  one  !  " 

And  then  she  turned  away  laughing. 
Perhaps  at  the  moment  she  was  rather  glad 
to  find  something  to  laugh  at,  so  as  to  save 
her  from  bursting  into  tears. 

For  the  end  had  almost  come,  and  she 
was  feeling  more  unstrung  than  she  had 
at  all  expected  to  be.  A  strange,  frightened 
feeling  had  taken  possession  of  her.  Ralph 
Wharton's  wife  !  Could  it  be  possible  that 
she  was  Ralph  Wharton's  wife  ? — that  all 
the  tender,  passionate  dreams  of  her  girl- 
hood had  ended  at  last  in — this  ?  She  was 
so  shaken  that  she  broke  down  altogether 
as    her    mother    took    her    in    her    arms    at 
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last ;  and,  when  Ralph  sat  down  beside 
her  in  the  carriage  and  they  drove  off, 
her  uncontrolled  and  almost  repentant  weep- 
ing was  the  poor  fellow's  first  taste  of  the 
bliss  of  married  life. 


CHAPTER    II. 

TT  was  delightful  to  see  Ralph  climbing 
the  mountains  round  Bedgelert.  Patience 
admired  the  sight  immensely.  She  herself, 
she  found,  could  climb  pretty  fairly  too,  but 
the  way  in  which  Ralph  went  up  the  hill- 
sides, and,  still  more,  came  down  them,  was 
really  a  sight  to  see.  One  cannot  have  every- 
thing, and  if  her  husband's  intellectual  limita- 
tions did  occasionally  make  her  wince,  some 
of  his  bodily  accomplishments  at  any  rate 
gave  her  a  very  unquestionable  satisfaction. 
So  she  began  her  honeymoon  with  much 
enjoyment.  She  had  not  been  very  happy 
during  the  last  few  days  that  preceded  her 
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marriage,  but,  the  irrevocable  deed  once 
done,  she  found  her  spirits  rise  again  de- 
lightfully. Perhaps  it  was  partly  the  finding 
herself  in  so  pleasant  a  place  that  raised 
them,  for  she  had  travelled  very  little,  and 
she  had  always  longed  to  travel  very  much  ; 
she  liked  new  scenes ;  she  liked  to  have 
some  one  at  her  side  whose  supreme  busi- 
ness it  was  to  be  in  constant  and  devoted 
attendance  on  her ;  she  had,  to  tell  the 
truth,  a  keen  taste  for  novel  experiences 
generally  ;  they  suited  her  surprisingly  well. 

So  she  was  very  happy  amongst  the  hills 
at  Bedgelert, — and  Ralph,  of  course,  was 
happy  too.  In  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  the  poor  fellow  had  never  experienced 
such  blissful  weeks  as  those  first  ones  that 
followed  after  his  wedding. 

Patience  was  on  her  very  best  behaviour, 
and  really  treated  him  beautifully.  During 
the  days  that  had  immediately  preceded 
their    marriage    she    had    at    times,    it    must 
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be  confessed,  made  his  heart  pretty  heavy, 
but  in  these  happy  days  at  Bedgelert  she 
was  as  bright  as  sunshine,  and  his  life  was 
like  a  bit  of  Paradise.  It  was  wonderful 
how  he  brightened  up  in  the  course  of 
them,  and  seemed  to  develop  new  powers. 
Or  at  least  she  said  so.  She  said  to  her- 
self with  delight  that  he  had  wakened  up 
so  that  he  was  like  another  creature. 

It  was  such  lovely  weather  too — there 
was  a  great  deal  in  that.  No  lovelier  May 
had  either  of  them  ever  known.  They  were 
able  to  be  out  of  doors  constantly.  They 
drove,  and  walked,  and  climbed,  and  pic- 
nicked all  about  the  district.  For  a  fort- 
night the  sun  really  shone  on  them  almost 
from  his  rising  to  his  setting ;  and  if  there  was 
unclouded  brightness  in  the  outer  world,  so 
was  there  also  in  their  domestic  atmosphere. 

When  in  their  third  week,  however,  the 
weather  began  to  break,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  that  made  a  certain  difference. 
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"  Oh  dear  me,  I  do  believe  it  is  going 
to  rain  ! "  Patience  exclaimed  blankly  one 
morning,  as  she  stood  before  her  window, 
looking  out.  "  Do  you  think  it  can  be  ? 
Just  come  and  see." 

So  Ralph  came  and  gazed  too,  and  shook 
his  head. 

11  It  looks  uncommonly  like  it,"  he  said. 

"What  a  pity!"  she  ejaculated  mourn- 
fully. 

"  Well,  we've  had  it  splendidly  fine  till 
now,"  he  remarked. 

"  Oh  yes,  it's  been  lovely,"  she  assented  ; 
"  but  if  it  should  begin  to  be  wet  now 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  we  shall  do." 

And  then  she  looked  depressed,  and 
seeing  that,  he  looked  depressed  too. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  while  they  were 

sitting   at  breakfast,   the   rain   began,  and  it 

rained   pitilessly  all  that  day.      (It  can   rain 

very  well  at   Bedgelert.) 

"Do    you     think    you    will     come    out?" 
vol.  hi.  40 
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Ralph  asked  hesitatingly,  and  Patience 
sighed  and  shook  her  head. 

"  I  would,  if  it  was  only  going  to  be 
showery,  but  I  believe  this  means  to  go 
straight  on,"  she  said.  "  Well,  it  can't 
be  helped.  You  had  better  go,  and  I'll 
stay  in  and  write  letters." 

"  But  I  shan't  care  to  do  that,"  he 
answered. 

And  then  she  looked  at  him  very  sweetly, 
and  said  that  it  was  not  an  arrangement 
that  she  liked  herself  either  ;  but  still,  as 
she  had  letters  to  write,  and  he,  she  sup- 
posed, had  none — 

"  I  might  write  a  bit  to  the  governor,"  he 
interposed. 

"To  be  sure!  So  you  might,"  she  said. 
"And  /  am  going  to  write  to  him  too." 

So  then  they  both  sat  down  to  their 
epistolary  labours,  and  Patience's  swift  pen 
glided  over  page  after  page  with  an  ease  and 
a  rapidity  that  filled  Ralph  with  amazement. 
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"  I  shouldn't  think  that  many  people  could 
write  as  you  do,"  he  remarked  in  a  tone  of 
admiration,  after  some  time  had  passed. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  dear  old 
stupid  ?  "  she  replied. 

"  Why — it's  wonderful !  It  seems  as  if 
it  was  as  easy  to  you  as  talking !  " 

"  Well,  it  is  almost  the  same  as  talking," 
she  said.  "  I'm  telling  mamma  about  our 
expedition  yesterday." 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  it ! "  he  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  of  admiration. 

"  Perhaps  you  could  if  you  tried,"  she 
answered  laughing.  (But  of  course  she 
knew  he  could  not.) 

He  gave  a  great  sigh  as  she  made  this 
response,  and  shook  his  head.  He  had 
for  his  own  part  laboriously  covered  a 
couple  of  pages  while  she  had  been  skip- 
ping through  her  sheets,  and  he  looked 
at  the  result  of  his  labours  rather  mournfully. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  how  you  have  been 
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putting  it  ? "  he  said  rather  wistfully  after  a 
minute. 

"  Well,  you  can  see  if  you  like,"  she 
answered  with  a  little  laugh. 

And  then  he  gathered  the  sheets  up, 
and  studied  them  long  and  tenderly. 

u  How  clever  you  are!"  he  ejaculated 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  the  cleverness 
of  being  able  to  write  a  letter,"  she  answered 
lightly. 

But  Ralph,  in  his  devotion,  read  the 
whole  composition  through  a  second  time, 
and  indeed  still  hung  over  it  after  that,  till 
she  put  her  pen  down  at  last,  and  asked  him 
if  he  was  getting  it  all  off  by  heart. 

He  gave  a  little  happy  smile  then,  and 
pushed  the  sheets  back  to  her. 

"  I  used  to  think  long  ago  that  if  I  ever 
married,  nobody  would  have  me  but  a  fool," 
he  suddenly  said. 
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"Well — and  do  you  find  now  that  you 
have  been  mistaken  ? "  she  answered  daintily. 

And  then  he  looked  at  her,  suddenly 
radiant,  with  his  tender  blue  eyes. 

She  had  got  to  believe  herself  very  fond 
by  this  time  of  those  blue  eyes  of  his  • 
there  were  never  eyes,  she  thought,  so 
simple  and  guileless.  They  were  a  little 
too  simple,  of  course,  she  could  tell  herself 
frankly  ;  but  their  simplicity,  she  had  de- 
cided in  these  days,  had  a  great  charm 
for  her.  It  was  that  that  made  Colin  so 
sweet.  (They  had  brought  Colin  with 
them.)  Colin's  ways  and  looks  were  de- 
lightful, she  thought,  —  and  indeed  she 
thought  Ralph's  ways  and  looks  were  de- 
lightful too. 

It  was  rather  a  trial  to  have  to  spend  a 
whole  long  wet  day  in  the  house  with  only 
the  companionship  of  a  single  person  and  a 
dog,  but  yet  Patience,  as  the  hours  passed 
on,  merely  yawned  a  very  little.     They  had 
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some  books  and  newspapers,  and  they  talked 
a  great  deal ;  she  was  not  as  yet  a  bit 
tired  of  Ralph.  He  was  so  big  and  good- 
natured,  and  it  was  so  nice  to  have  big,  good- 
natured  people  devoted  to  one.  She  should 
never  have  cared  for  him  half  so  much  as 
she  did  if  he  had  been  small,  she  thought. 
But  his  dimensions  pleased  her  exceedingly, 
and  all  his  thews  and  sinews. 

She  had  by  no  means  yet  wholly  given  up 
the  romantic  fancies  of  her  childhood,  and 
during  these  early  days  of  her  marriage  it 
continued  to  delight  her  not  a  little  to  weave 
stories  in  her  head  in  which  Ralph  and  her- 
self played  the  parts  of  hero  and  heroine, 
and  in  which  their  existence  was  cast  some 
hundreds  of  years  back.  Once  or  twice  she 
endeavoured  to  entertain  Ralph  by  relating 
to  him  some  of  these  airy  and  fantastic  tales, 
but  it  seemed  to  her  that  they  rather  be- 
wildered and  depressed  him.  His  imagin- 
ation was  not  so  active  as  hers,  and  it  was 
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not  without  an  effort  that  he  was  able  to  cast 
his  individuality  into  the  middle  ages.  The 
business  indeed  altogether  seemed  to  him 
unnecessary  and  superfluous,  and  he  could  not 
rise  to  any  enthusiasm  over  it.  So  after  try- 
ing two  or  three  times  to  arouse  his  interest 
in  it,  with  very  poor  success,  Patience  one 
day  gave  him  a  smart  pinch,  and  declared 
that  she  wouldn't  tell  him  stories  any  more. 
Upon  which  he  answered  happily  that  he 
was  very  glad,  for  he  didn't  see  the  good  of 
bothering  themselves  to  make  stories  about 
old  things  that  had  never  happened,  when 
he  had  her  here  alive  beside  him, — which 
was  a  better  thing  than  all  the  stories  that 
had  ever  been  thought  of.  And  then  she 
exclaimed  —  "  Oh,  you  dear  old  piece  of 
matter-of-fact!"  and  laughed  at  him  ;  but  he 
thought  she  was  only  in  play,  and  laughed 
too.  He  did  not  know  that  in  her  heart — 
just  for  a  few  moments — she  thought  he  was 
very  stupid. 
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It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  thought 
that  he  was  stupid  flashed  through  her  mind 
sometimes,  though  she  would  hardly  have 
allowed  that  it  did,  for  she  genuinely  and 
honestly  meant  to  be  very  loyal  to  him  ;  and 
if  he  was  not  clever,  she  was  anxious  to 
ignore  that  fact  as  much  as  she  well  could. 

"  There  are  such  much  better  things  than 
cleverness,"  she  would  rejoice  the  poor 
fellow's  heart  at  times  by  telling  him. 
"  People  may  be  clever,  and  yet  mean  and 
cowardly ;  but  if  they  are  brave  I  don't 
think  they  are  often  small-natured.  And 
you  are  not  small-natured,  Ralph.  That's 
why  I  care  for  you."  "  You  are — you  are 
really  bigger-natured  than  I  am,"  she  even 
went  the  length  one  day  of  declaring  ;  but 
her  self-esteem  was  rather  large,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  she  made  this  admission 
in  a  moment  of  emotion,  and  she  contented 
herself  with  uttering  it  on  one  occasion  only. 
He    would    hardly,    however,    have    allowed 
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her  to  repeat  it,  even  if  she  had  been  inclined 
to  do  so,  for  to  the  simple,  lowly-minded 
fellow  the  thought  of  her  setting  him  in  any 
way  above  herself  brought  a  feeling  almost 
of  anguish. 

"  If  /  were  to  believe  that,  it  would — pretty 
well — kill  me  !  "  he  blurted  out  in  reply  to 
her  speech,  with  his  face  on  fire  ;  and  she 
looked  wonderingly  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  gave  a  little  tender  gratified  laugh. 

Such  devotion  to  her,  and  such  faith  in  her, 
were  very  nice,  she  thought ;  they  were  (no 
doubt)  just  like  the  devotion  and  the  faith  of 
the  ancient  Vikings. 

11  I  do  think  you  are  descended  from  those 
Vikings,"  she  said  approvingly.  "And  you 
look  so  like  them  too.  You  are  so  fair.  I'm 
glad  you  are  so  fair.  They  all  were,  you 
know.  At  least  I  think  they  were.  Golden- 
haired  Norsemen !  What  a  nice  idea  it  gives 
one  of  them — doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  Oh    yes — the    idea's    nice    enough,"  an- 
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svvered  Ralph  uneasily,  and  blushing.     "  But 
I'm  blest  if  there's  much  gold  in  my  hair  !  " 

"  Well,  there's  a  little,  though,  you  know," 
she  said.  "  There  might  be  more,  no  doubt. 
But  you're  fair,  at  any  rate, — and  that  makes 
you  right  so  far.  I  really  almost  think  that 
if  you  had  been  dark — "  And  then  she 
broke  off,  and  looked  at  him  pensively. 

11  You — don't  mean  to  say  that  if  I'd  been 
dark  you  wouldn't  have  married  me  ?  "  he 
cried,  opening  his  eyes  wide. 

And  upon  this  she  laughed  a  little  again. 
She  had  meant  that,  but  he  looked  so  fierce 
that  she  softened  the  ending  of  her  sentence. 
"  Oh,  I  should  have  married  you,  I  dare 
say,  all  the  same — only  I  should  have  been 
longer  about  it,  perhaps,"  she  said.  "  You 
wouldn't  have  appealed  to  my  imagination 
in  the  same  way,  you  know." 

"  Oh!  "  murmured  Ralph,  rather  blankly. 
It  was  foolish,  no  doubt,  but  he  felt  as   if 
he  would  rather  she  had  taken  him  because 
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he  appealed  to  something  else  in  her  than 
her  imagination.  But  then  he  was  so  stupid  ; 
he  had  no  imagination  in  his  own  composition 
to  be  appealed  to. 

"  /  didn't  think  of  anything  but  that  I 
loved  you,"  he  said  after  a  little  pause. 
"  But  of  course  you're  not  like  me  ;  you're 
so  clever, — and  I  suppose  with  you  all  sorts 
of  other  things  came  in.  I'm  glad  I  pleased 
you,  any  way."  And  then  he  suddenly  took 
her  hand,  which  was  near  to  him,  and  pressed 
it  to  his  honest  boyish  lips, — and  Patience 
was  very  well  content,  and  nestled  to  him 
very  prettily,  and  let  his  strong  arm  go 
round  her. 

She  liked  his  strong  arms  very  much. 
She  had  never  known  any  others  at  all  to 
be  compared  with  them  for  powerfulness. 
"  You  could  crush  my  life  out  of  me  if  you 
tried  to  do  it,"  she  said  to  him  in  a  cheerful 
and  purring  way.  "  I  like  to  think  that. 
It  would  be  awful  to  have  you  do  it,  but  it's 
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nice  to  think  you  could  do  it.  In  old  times, 
when  there  were  knights — " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  about  them !  "  inter- 
rupted  Ralph  rather  hurriedly. 

Vikings,  the  poor  young  man  had  some- 
times thought,  were  quite  enough  for  him  to 
stand.  What  a  strange  thing  it  was  that  her 
mind  was  always  running  upon  things  that 
did  not  any  longer  exist  ! 

"  But  I  was  thinking,  Ralph,"  she  said. 
"  One  can't  help  thinking.  I  was  just  wonder- 
ing— how — they  put  their  arms  round  people." 

"Why, — didn't  they  do  it  like — the  rest 
of  us  ? "  asked  Ralph,  not  perceiving  any 
difficulty  in  the  operation. 

"  But,  I  mean,  when  they  had  their  armour 
on,"  she  said.  "  Supposing  you  had  armour 
on  just  now,  for  instance, — why,  if  you  held 
me  like  this  I  should  feel  as  if  I  were  being 
gripped  by  a  statue.  It  would  be  horrid  ! 
Just  think  of  it.      All  cold  and  hard!" 

"  So    it    would,"    exclaimed    Ralph,   much 
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impressed.  "Well,  that  never  struck  me! 
I  don't  think  it  could  have  been  much  plea- 
sure to  anybody  I  mean,  to  either  of  them," 
— a  little  confusedly  ; — "  no  pleasure  either 
to  him  or  her." 

"I'm  sure  it  wouldn't  have  been  any  to 
me"  said  Patience  with  conviction.  "  But 
then  the  Norsemen  didn't  wear  armour.  At 
least  I  believe  not.  And  you  are  like  a 
Norseman,   not  a  knight,   you  know." 

And  then  Ralph  broke  suddenly  into  a 
little  triumphant  laugh,  and  pressed  his  un- 
mailed  arm  about  her  comfortably.  If  it 
pleased  her  to  compare  him  to  the  Vikings, 
that  was  a  thing,  he  felt,  he  must  submit  to  ; 
but  he  was  unquestionably  thankful  that  she 
meant  to  draw  the  line  there. 

The  weather,  after  that  first  day  of  rain, 
failed  for  some  time  to  recover  itself,  but 
Patience  still  continued  to  be  very  fairly 
happy,  and  though  the  third  week  of  their 
honeymoon  was  certainly  not  quite  so  bliss- 
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ful  as  the  first  two  had  been,  she  remained 
very  nice  to  Ralph,  and  quite  convinced 
that  she  was  enjoying  his  company  greatly. 
Only  it  was  a  pity  that  it  rained  so  much  ! 
They  had  meant  to  spend  the  whole  of  their 
honeymoon  at  Bedgelert,  but  at  the  end  of 
this  third  week  she  began  to  say  dubiously 
that  she  hardly  knew — she  was  not  quite 
sure — but  she  was  almost  afraid  that  when 
it  once  be^an  to  rain  in  Wales — 

"  Do  you  mean  that — perhaps  we  shouldn't 
stop  here  ? "  Ralph  asked  upon  this,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"Well — I  was  beginning  to  wonder  a 
little  if  we  should,"  she  answered.  "We 
might  go  to  some  drier  place,  you  know." 

"I'm  afraid  it  is  dull  for  you,"  he  said 
with  anxiety. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied 
Patience  graciously;  "but  naturally  one  is 
sorry  to  be  kept  indoors  so  much.  And  it's 
stupid  for  you  too." 
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But  Ralph's  face  at  this  assumed  a  look 
of  supreme  bliss,  and — 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  he  cried.  "  I'm  right 
wherever  you  are.  But  it  would  be  jolly 
to  get  dry  weather  again,   of  course." 

"  I  should  think,"  said  Patience  medita- 
tively, "  that  it  might  be  drier  in  some  less 
hilly  place.    Perhaps  somewhere  on  the  coast." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  There 
are  lots  of  places  on  the  coast.  And — there's 
the  Isle  of  Wight." 

" Ah  —  the  Isle  of  Wight!"  Patience 
echoed,  and  she  seemed  to  prick  up  her 
ears.  But  she  paused  a  moment  or  two 
before  she  added — "  I  think  I  should  like 
the  Isle  of  W7ight." 

"  I'm  sure  you  would — at  least,  I'm  almost 
sure  of  it,"  cried  Ralph. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Freshwater,"  she 
said.  And  then  she  made  another  little 
pause.  "  I  used  to  go  to  school  with  a 
girl  who  lives  at   Freshwater." 
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41  Oh — really?"  asked  Ralph,  with  a  just 
barely  perceptible  fall  in  his  voice.  Perhaps 
his  first  involuntary  feeling  was  that  it  would 
be  rather  a  pity  to  know  any  girl  at  Freshwater. 

11  Yes — and  she  was  a  nice  girl  too,"  said 
Patience, — "  and  very  pretty.  Perhaps  she 
may  be  married  now." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure — perhaps  she  may,'' 
assented   Ralph   hopefully. 

11  But — I  should  like  to  see  her  again, 
if  she  were  still  there." 

"Well — we  can  go  and  find  out,"  said 
Ralph  manfully.  "  Of  course  the  place 
would  be  nice,  whether  she  was  there  or 
not.  Unless,  indeed," — hesitatingly — "  you 
would  rather  go  somewhere  else  ?  " 

But  after  a  moment  or  two's  consideration 
Patience  answered  that  she  thought  not  ; 
that  she  had  long  wanted  to  see  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  that  this  seemed  a  good  oppor- 
tunity. And  then  Bell  Hilliard  was  really 
a  very  nice  girl  indeed. 
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"  Her  father  is  a  retired  officer,"  she 
said. 

"  Oh— is  he  ?  "  asked  Ralph. 

"  And  she  has  a  brother  in  the  army  now 
— in  India." 

"  Oh — in  India?"  said  Ralph,  cheerfully. 
India,  at  any  rate,  was  a  place  delightfully 
out  of  reach. 

"  There  was  an  elder  sister  too,"  said 
Patience,  pensively,  "but  she  married,  I 
know.  I  don't  think  there  can  be  anybody 
at  home  now  but  Bell." 

"  Well,  that  is  all  right !  "  exclaimed 
Ralph.  "  I  mean  it  won't  matter,  will 
it  ? "  he  hastily  corrected  himself. 

And  then  Patience  laughed,  and  told  him 

that  he  was  an  old  goose, — "  an  old  goose, 

and  an  old  bear  too,"  she  said,   "and   if  it 

weren't  for  your  father  and  me  I  don't  know 

what    you    would    grow    into.       You    would 

become   a    perfect    Diogenes,   and   want   to 

live  in  a  tub." 

vol.  in.  41 
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But  to  this  attack  Ralph  answered  gently — 

11  No,   I  shouldn't  want  to  do  that.      If  it 

weren't    for    you     I     should    only    want    to 

die." 

And   then  she  suddenly  put   her  hand  on 

his,  and  even  after  a  moment  stooped  'down 

her  head  and  laid    her    lips   upon  it.       For 

she  was  often  touched  by  his  great  devotion 

to    her, — and    indeed    the    little    speech    he 

had  just  uttered   had  genuinely  moved    her 

— even  though,  almost   before  her  kiss  was 

cold,   she  was    thinking    again   about    Fresh- 
es       o 

water,  and  how  it  would  really  be  rather 
nice  to  see  a  few  people  again,  and  have 
some  talks  with  her  old  school-fellow  about 
past  days.  For  Ralph  was  delightful,  but 
then  he  had  only  come  into  her  life  so  lately, 
and  he  was  not  clever  ;  and  Bell  was  very 
bright,  and  she  had  known  her  so  many 
years. 

It  was  actually  pleasant  to    Patience  next 
morning  to    see  that    the  weather  was    still 
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dull  and  cloudy,  and  that  Bedgelert  was 
by  no  means  looking  its  best. 

"  There's  not  a  bit  of  improvement,"  she 
said,  quite  cheerfully ;  "  I  really  think  we 
shall  be  wisest  to  take  our  departure." 

And  then,  though  Ralph  sighed  a  little 
inwardly,  he  uttered  no  word  of  dissent. 
His  business  was  only  to  please  her,  he 
thought  in  his  stupid  tender  heart ;  if  she 
wanted  to  leave  Bedgelert  they  would  go, 
of  course.  So,  Patience  showing  no  signs 
of  vacillation  as  the  day  went  on,  they 
packed  their  trunks,  and  early  the  next 
morning  they  set  off. 

The  sun  was  shining  on  them  as  they  left 
their  sweet  Welsh  village,  and  Patience  was 
moved  as  she  took  her  last  sight  of  the 
place  in  which  they  had  both  been  so  happy. 
For  she  had  really  been  very  happy  in  it. 
The  monotony  of  their  days  had  begun  to 
tell  a  little  upon  her  of  late  ;  but  she  should 
never  forget  their  first  weeks  here,  she  had 
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said  to  Ralph  the  previous  night  :  they 
had  been  delightful  weeks :  she  almost 
thought — with  a  little  saucy  nod — that  they 
had  been  the  happiest  weeks  she  had  ever 
spent  :  and  then  she  only  smiled  and  sub- 
mitted quite  graciously  when,  in  a  passion 
of  love  and  gratitude,  he  held  her  to  his 
breast.  She  only  gasped  a  little  when  his 
embrace  was  over,  and  told  him  that  he 
really  hugged  people  like  a  bear.  Upon 
which  he  echoed  her  noun  of  multitude,  in 
a  tone  of  the  most  unmitigated  scorn — and 
she  went  her  way  laughing  cheerily.  For, 
indeed,  the  idea  of  Ralph  embracing  any 
indefinite  number  of  young  women  could 
hardly  have  struck  even  himself  as  more 
ludicrous  and  impossible  than  it  did  her. 
"  I  think  the  world  would  have  to  come 
to  an  end  before  he  would  want  to  make 
love  to  anybody  but  me,"  she  thought  to 
herself  rather  happily  when  the  little  scene 
had  come  to  an  end. 
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They  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
drove  to  Freshwater  through  the  sweet 
sunshine  of  a  clear  May  evening.  The 
pretty  island  looked  very  smiling  and  green, 
and  the  sea  looked  very  fresh  and  blue, 
and  Patience  exclaimed  with  animation  that 
she  liked  it. 

"  It  is  so  much  more  open  than  Bedgelert," 
she  said. 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is  more  open,"  Ralph  acknow- 
ledged. "  But  it's  a  towny  -  looking  place 
rather — this  Freshwater — don't  you  think  ?  " 
he  asked  presently. 

And  then  Patience  hesitated  a  little,  but 
presently  acknowledged  that  the  houses,  as 
they  approached  nearer  to  Freshwater,  were 
rather  more  numerous  than  she  had  expected. 

"  And  they're  such  ugly  houses  too,"  said 
Ralph. 

"Well  —  they're  not  very  pretty,  cer- 
tainly," she  assented.  "  But  it's  a  lovely 
sea." 
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"  Oh  yes,  the  sea's  right  enough,"  he 
allowed. 

And  indeed  when  they  found  themselves 
presently  housed  almost  at  the  edge  of  it, 
with  the  white  waves  rippling  up  to  their 
very  hotel  garden  wall,  his  spirits  rose. 

11  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  awfully  happy 
here  too,"  he  said  with  simple  content.  "  At 
least,  I  shall  like  it,  if  you  do.  And  I  should 
think  we  could  get  lots  of  boating." 

"  Oh,  well,  ye — es,"  replied  Patience, 
dubiously — "  if  we  want  it." 

"We're  sure  to  want  it,  I  should  say," 
cried  Ralph,  cheerfully,  "  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  must  be  the  main  thin^  to  do." 

"  Ah — perhaps  ;  I  couldn't  say,"  answered 
Patience,  vaguely,  and  without  much  en- 
thusiasm. For  she  was  conscious  that  she 
had  not  come  to  Freshwater  for  the  purpose 
of  sailing  about  aimlessly  in  a  boat. 

14  I've  been  asking  about  the  Hilliards," 
she    announced    to     Ralph    cheerfully    next 
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morning.  "  I  asked  that  waiter  with  the 
long  nose,  and  he  says  their  house  is  only 
five  minutes  off.  You  just  go  a  little  bit 
up  the  road,  and  then  turn  off  to  the  left. 
It's  a  house  in  a  garden.  I  think  it  must 
be  nice.  But  we  had  better  be  proper,  I 
suppose,  and  not  call  till  afternoon." 

"  Oh — surely  not  till  afternoon,  at  any 
rate,"  exclaimed   Ralph,  hastily. 

And  then  he  said  no  more,  but  he  swallowed 
an  involuntary  sigh,  and  they  went  out  to- 
gether, and  rambled  about  the  downs,  and 
Patience  was  very  nice  to  him,  so  that  they 
had  a  delightful  morning — save  only  that 
the  shadow  of  what  was  coming  crept  over 
him  once  or  twice,  and  marred  his  content. 

But  the  thought  of  what  was  coming  did 
not  mar  Patience's  content  at  all  ;  she  was 
pleased  with  her  morning  to  a  large  extent 
because  of  the  expectations  for  the  after- 
noon with  which  her  thoughts  were  filled. 
And    then,    as    it    chanced,   she   had    not   to 
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wait  even  till  afternoon  to  have  these  expect- 
ations in  part  gratified,  for,  as  they  were 
wending  their  way  home  to  lunch,  they  met 
the   Hilliards. 

They  came  upon  them  suddenly,  at  a  turn 
in  the  road.  Ralph  was  placidly  talking  at 
the  moment,  in  blissful  forgetfulness  of  what 
was  hanging  over  him,  when  a  little  exclama- 
tion burst  from  Patience's  lips,  and,  before 
he  had  taken  in  what  was  happening,  she 
had  sprung  forward,  and  was  standing  with 
her  hand  in  the  hand  of  a  strange  young 
woman,   and  with  all   her  face  alight. 

"  Bell !  " — "  Patience  !  "  cried  the  two  girls, 
and  then  there  came  a  little  torrent  of  ex- 
clamations and  inquiries,  and  Patience  was 
introduced  rapidly  to  three  other  persons, 
and  poor  bashful  Ralph  was  brought  forward 
and  introduced  too.  It  was  a  sickening 
moment ;  it  seemed  to  take  the  sunshine  for 
him  out  of  the  day. 

But    if  he    looked    gloomy,  the   others  at 
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any  rate  were  radiant,  and  for  five  minutes 
they  all  chattered  and  laughed  together  with 
the  utmost  hilarity.  Miss  Hilliard's  com- 
panions were  two  of  them  men,  and  the  third 
another  girl  of  her  own  age.  She  was 
herself,  as  Patience  had  described  her,  very 
bright  and  pretty-looking,  but  while  they  all 
talked  together  Ralph  stood  silently  tracing 
figures  with  his  stick  in  the  sand,  and  never 
— except  at  the  moments  of  meeting  and 
parting — raised  his  eyes  to  her  face,  nor 
indeed  to  the  faces  of  any  of  the  four,  so 
that,  when  he  and  Patience  walked  on  again 
presently,  and  she  broke  into  an  animated 
comment  upon  them,  he  only  answered  dully 
that  he  shouldn't  know  one  of  them  again 
from  Adam. 

"  Why, — didn't  you  look  at  them  ?  "  she 
asked  naturally  upon  this  ;  and  then  he  felt 
ashamed  of  his  glumness,  and  said  depre- 
catingly  that  one  couldn't  stare  at  people 
when  they  were  strangers. 


sS 
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11  But  I  dare  say  they're  very  nice — if  you 
know  them,"  he  added  hastily. 

To  which  she  rejoined  that  she  knew  Bell 
was  very  nice  ;  as  for  the  others,  of  course 
she  couldn't  say  yet — except  that,  indeed, 
Bell's  brother  had  been  very  pleasant  too, 
when  she  had  seen  him  once  or  twice,  long 
ago. 

"  But — her  brother  ? — why,  her  brother's 
in  India,  isn't  he  ?  "  asked  Ralph  upon  this, 
getting  confused. 

And  then  Patience  began  to  laugh,  and  told 
him  that  she  never  knew  anybody  like  him 
for  mooning,  and  failing  to  take  things  in — 
"  For  one  of  those  young  men  is  her  brother 
— the  tall  one,"  she  said.  "You  were  intro- 
duced to  him.  Didn't  you  hear  him  telling 
me  that  he  had  just  come  home  ? " 

But  poor  Ralph  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
sort ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  learnt  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Hilliard's  return  now  with  anything 
but  rapturous  delight. 
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Patience  had  promised  her  friends  to  go 
and  spend  the  afternoon  with  them. 

"  And  you  will  come  too — won't  you  ?  " 
she  asked  Ralph,  pleasantly.  "  Or,  if  you 
don't  care  to  come  with  me,  you  will  come 
for  me  ? "  she  added  quickly,  before  indeed 
he  had  had  time  to  reply  to  her  first  inquiry. 

Upon  which  he  looked  at  her  a  little  wist- 
fully, and — "  I'll  do  whatever  you'd  like 
best,"  he  answered. 

And  then  she  thought  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  after  that  brief  reflection — "  Well — 
perhaps,  as  we  haven't  met  for  so  long,"  she 
said,  "  I  might  go  first  and  have  an  hour's 
chat  with  Bell  about  our  school-days — and 
you  could  take  a  walk,  and  come  in  about 
five — or  half-past.  What  would  you  think 
of  that  ? " 

"  Oh — all  right,"  replied  Ralph,  a  little 
dejectedly. 

So  at  four  o'clock  he  escorted  her  to  the 
Hilliards'  door,  and  left  her  there,  and  went 
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off  and  took  the  solitary  walk  she  had  re- 
commended, pretty  sadly  ;  but.  when  at  half- 
past  five  he  came  back  to  rejoin  her,  he  did 
not  find  her  talking  either  about  her  school- 
days or  any  other  days  with  her  old  friend, 
but  playing  tennis  in  the  garden  with 
Captain   Hilliard. 

It  was  a  very  natural  thing  that  she  should 
play  tennis  with  Captain  Hilliard,  but  Ralph 
at  the  moment  had  not  expected  to  find  her 
occupied  in  that  particular  way,  and  the  sight 
gave  him  something  of  a  turn. 

"Oh,  here  you  are!"  she  cried  to  him 
cheerily  when  he  appeared,  and  she  gave 
him  a  pleasant  little  laugh  and  an  en- 
couraging nod — but,  being  busily  occupied,  it 
was  of  course  impossible  for  her  to  take  any 
other  notice  of  him,  and  poor  awkward  Ralph, 
feeling  as  if  cold  water  was  being  poured 
down  his  back,  found  himself  suddenly 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  left  un- 
protected to  make  talk  with  an  unknown  girl. 
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He  did  not  acquit  himself  with  distinction. 
Miss  Hilliard  was  very  civil  to  him.  She 
invited  him  to  play  tennis  too,  and  when  he 
declined  her  invitation — as  he  was  forced  to 
do,  for  he  did  not  know  the  game — she  in- 
vited him  to  sit  down  on  a  garden-chair,  and 
she  sat  down  with  him,  and  then  she  began 
to  chatter  to  him  in  a  light  and  easy  way. 
But  poor  Ralph  could  no  more  second  her 
in  her  chattering  than  he  could  mount  on 
wings  into  the  air.  He  did  his  best,  but  as 
minute  after  minute  went  drearily  past  he 
felt,  with  chill  shudderings,  that  his  courage 
and  his  self-possession  were  ebbing  silently 
from  him,  till  he  was  conscious  at  last  of 
nothing  but  a  sick  longing  that  she  would 
go  away  and  leave  him  to  himself.  For, 
all  the  time  she  talked,  Patience,  like  a 
bird,  was  flying  to  and  fro,  and  her  merry 
words  and  light  happy  laughter  mingled  in 
poor  Ralph's  ears  with  Miss  Hilliard's  civil 
conversation,  making   him   so  hoplessly  con- 
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fused  and  so  unreasonably  miserable  that  he 
answered  her  at  hap-hazard,  or  at  cross 
purposes,  and  sometimes  made  no  answer 
to  her  at  all — till,  as  she  told  her  brother 
afterwards,  she  could  only  think  that  he  was 
little  better  than  a  born  fool. 

With  unspeakable  relief  he  jumped  to  his 
feet  at  last  when  Patience  having  won  her 
game  came  towards  him,  flushed  and  joyous, 
across  the  grass. 

"Well — I  have  beaten  him!  Did  you 
see  ? "  she  exclaimed,  triumphantly  — 
"  but  I  have  had  such  hard  work  to  do 
it.  Oh,  we  have  had  a  most  exciting 
game ! 

"And  you  have  got  to  give  me  my 
revenge,"  said  Captain   Hilliard. 

"  Yes,  but  not  to-day,"  she  said,  laughing. 
"  You  can't  expect  me  to  play  any  more 
to-day." 

"  Then  to-morrow,"  he  urged.  "  You  are 
a  splendid  antagonist.      Don't  you  think  so, 
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Mr.  Wharton  ? "  and  he  turned  courteously 
to  Ralph.      "  Of  course  you  play  too  ?  " 

But  Ralph  knitted  his  brows,  and  said 
bluntly — "  No,  no — I  know  nothing  about 
it  " — and  half  turned  his  back.  And  then 
Patience,  with  a  certain  sudden  little  jar  in 
her  voice,  broke  out  quickly — 

"  Oh  no,  he  won't  condescend  to  anything 
so  frivolous  as  tennis.  He  thinks  no  game 
worth  playing  unless  he  can  kill  something 
at  it." 

"  Dear  me  !  What  a  terrible  person  !  " 
cried  Miss  Hilliard  in  pretended  alarm. 
And  they  all  began  to  chatter  together,  and 
laugh  at  Ralph's  bloodthirsty  propensities 
— and  Ralph  stood  amongst  them  like  the 
death's  head  at  a  festival. 

"And  really,  do  you  know,  you  were 
ungracious,"  Patience  said  to  him,  not  with- 
out a  little  sharpness,  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
as  they  walked  home.  "  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  such  a  stiff-backed  creature  as  you  are  ! 
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Now,  why  couldn't  you  have  laughed  when 
everybody  else  was  laughing,  instead  of 
taking  all  our  nonsense  seriously,  and  looking 
as  if  you  were  at  a  funeral  ?  Indeed,  Ralph, 
I  don't  know  what  they  must  have  thought 
of  you  ! " 

"  Does  it  matter  what  they  thought  of 
me  ? "  Ralph  asked,  a  little  sadly.  But 
as  soon  as  he  had  put  this  question, 
he  repented  of  it,  and — "  Oh,  yes,"  he  ex- 
claimed, quickly,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  ! 

I  know  it  does  matter — for  you.  I've  no 
business  to  make  you  ashamed  before  your 
friends — and  I  did  make  you  ashamed,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that,"  said  Patience. 
(But,  in  fact,  that  was  what  she  had  meant.) 

II  No — what  I  was  thinking  of  was  only  that 
you  ought  to  try  and  throw  yourself  a  little 
more  into  things  ;  not  to  be  so  dreadfully  shy 
and  stiff.  Of  course,  /  don't  mind — much, 
because    I    know   what   you   really   are,  but 
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when  you  are  so  —  so  silent  and  grumpy 
you  give  people  such  a  wrong  impression. 
It  makes  you  seem  as  if  you  were  nasty- 
tempered,  you  know." 

"  Well,  I  am  nasty-tempered,  I  suppose," 
said  poor  Ralph,  sadly.  "  It's  nasty-tempered 
not  to  be  pleased  when  other  people  are 
pleased.  I  know  that  sometimes,  where  you 
are   concerned,   I'm  rather  like  a  dog  in  the 


manger. 


"  Well,  then,  you  must  determine  not  to 
be  !  "  cried  Patience.  But  she  spoke  pretty 
cheerily,  for,  though  she  was  certainly  vexed 
with  Ralph,  still  there  is  something  pleasant 
to  female  souls  of  her  sort  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  have  power  to  set  male  souls 
at  loggerheads,  and  she  slipped  her  hand 
into  Ralph's  arm,  and  walked  the  rest  of  the 
way  home,  half-scolding,  and  half-laughing 
at  and  petting  him — till  the  weight  began 
to  lift  itself  from  the  foolish   fellow's    heart, 

and  the  sun  that  had  been  clouded  for  the 
vol.  in.  42 
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last  half-dozen  hours  began  to  shine  for  him 
again. 

But  yet — though  a  few  words  could  bring 
back  his  happiness  for  the  moment — from 
this  day  the  hitherto  almost  unruffled  peace 
and  bliss  of  his  honeymoon  ceased  for  poor 
Ralph. 

They  spent  a  pleasant  fortnight  at  Fresh- 
water— ("  Oh  yes — it  was  very  pleasant,"  he 
always  said  lugubriously  afterwards  when  he 
was  spoken  to  about  it) — and  they  rambled 
about  the  pretty  country  ;  and  the  weather, 
if  not  perfect,  wras  fairly  good ;  and  the 
Hilliards  were  most  friendly  and  kind  ;  but 
many  a  time  Ralph  looked  back  with  yearn- 
ing to  the  happy  solitary  life  that  he  and 
Patience  had  led  at  Bedgelert.  For  their 
life  was  not  solitary  at  Freshwater  ;  it  was  a 
life  that  they  led  conjointly  with  the  Hilliards. 
The  Hilliards  were  most  hospitable  and 
friendly,  and  Patience  said  it  would  be  very 
ungracious  not  to  respond  to  their  friendliness, 
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so  she  responded  largely,  and  indeed  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  sometimes  almost  spent 
the  whole  day  in  one  another's  society  ;  and, 
though  Ralph  grumbled  at  times  even  audibly 
when  this  happened,  Patience — who  had  a 
keen  sense  of  duty  and  also  of  gratitude  for 
intended  kindness — would  never  allow  herself 
to  grumble  at  all. 

"  One  can't  be  unsociable  when  people 
are  so  attentive,"  she  wrould  only  say,  quite 
cheerily.  "And  besides,  you  know,  I  really 
do  like  to  see  something  of  Bell,  for  she  is  so 
very  nice.  In  fact,  I  think  the  whole  family 
is  nice." 

And,  in  truth,  Patience  did  not  say  this 
without  reason,  for  the  Hilliards  were  a  very 
pleasant  family  indeed. 

Even  Ralph  did  not  deny  their  pleasantness  ; 
he  thought  them  very  kind  and  cordial  ;  only 
his  soul  was  sick  because  they  took  Patience 
away  from  him.  Those  happy  united  weeks 
at  Bedgelert  had  spoilt  him  for  the  divided 
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life  he  had  to  submit  to  here.  From  morning 
to  night  he  had  had  Patience  with  him  at 
Bedgelert,  but  now  she  was  always  flying 
away  from  him,  and  declaring  her  inability  to 
do  anything  else.  Miss  Hilliard  was  a  bright 
clever  girl,  and,  though  of  course  Patience 
cared  more  for  honest  goodness  than  she  did 
for  cleverness  (else  would  she  ever  have 
married  Ralph  ?),  still  a  glib  and  sparkling 
tongue  had  its  unquestionable  charm  for  her  ; 
and  not  only  was  Miss  Hilliard  glib  and 
sparkling,  but  Miss  Hilliard's  brother  was  glib 
and  sparkling  too.  To  give  her  her  due, 
she  cared  nothing  for  Miss  Hilliard's  brother  ; 
only  he  amused  her,  and  Ralph — well,  Ralph 
was  delightful,  and  of  course  worth  every- 
body else  in  the  world  to  her,  only,  whatever 
else  he  was,  he  was  not  amusing — except 
indeed  unintentionally.  And  so,  being  young 
and  merry,  and  liking  fun  and  laughter, 
Patience's  spirit  haunted  the  Hilliards'  house 
during  those  weeks  of  their   stay  at  Fresh- 
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water,  even  when  in  the  body  she  was  not 
there,  and  Ralph — with  the  quickened  sense 
that  love  had  given  him — was  conscious  of  it, 
and  suffered  in  consequence  with  a  suffering 
far  greater  than  she  ever  knew. 

For  he  was  pretty  unselfish  in  his  disap- 
pointment, and  did  his  best  to  hide  it  from 
her.  He  used  often  to  go  away  when  she 
was  playing  tennis  in  the  Hilliards'  garden, 
and  sit  in  the  house,  and  cheer  himself  a 
little  by  talking  about  her  to  Mrs.  Hilliard. 
Mrs.  Hilliard  was  a  quiet  little  woman  whom 
young  people  found  dull,  but  she  never 
seemed  dull  to  Ralph,  because  she  was  so 
simple  and  kind.  He  did  not  mind  her  not 
being  clever  ;  that  only  made  him  feel  the 
more  at  home  with  her.  They  used  often  to 
sit  together,  and  her  gentle  level  talk  soothed 
him,  and  did  him  good.  She  was  the  sole 
member  of  the  family  who  had  any  beneficent 
effect  upon  him,  and  he  grew  to  be  very 
grateful  to  her.      But  the  others,  with  their 
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high  spirits,  and  their  laughter,  and  all  their 
quips  and  cranks  and  puns  and  repartees, 
were  terrifying  to  him.  He  would  stand 
outside  the  little  circle  within  which  Patience 
was  so  prominent,  and  gaze  at  her,  feeling 
almost  as  if  he  were  looking  at  her  out  of 
another  world. 

So,  on  the  whole,  poor  Ralph  got  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  enjoyment  for  himself 
out  of  these  weeks  at  Freshwater,  and  when 
they  drew  towards  a  close  he  found  himself 
anticipating  their  final  termination  with  a 
secret<exhilaration  of  spirits  that  he  had  some 
ado  at  moments  to  keep  concealed. 

They  had  arranged  to  return  to  Eldon 
quite  early  in  June.  "  And  I  suppose  we 
had  better  not  be  much  later, — though  it  is 
lovely  here,"  Patience  said  one  day,  with 
something  in  her  tone  that  seemed  so  like 
reluctance  to  fix  the  exact  time  of  their 
departure  that   Ralph  shook  in   his  shoes. 

But,  if  she  was  delighted  with  Freshwater, 
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she  was,  happily,  deeply  interested  also 
in  the  pleasure  that  still  lay  before  her  of 
taking  possession  of  her  new  home,  and  so 
in  the  end  they  did  not  prolong  their  stay. 
They  remained  in  the  place  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  Patience  tore  herself  away. 

"  But  you  must  come  and  see  us  presently 
in  our  own  house,"  she  told  Bell  Hilliard  ; 
11  must  she  not,  Ralph  ? — and  you  too,"  she 
added,  with  a  laughing  nod  to  Miss  Hilliard's 
brother — "  if  you  can  put  up  with  anything 
so  humdrum." 

Whereupon  Captain  Hilliard  declared  that 
what  he  liked  above  all  things  was  something 
humdrum,  and  they  went  off  into  their  usual 
play  and  badinage  ;  and  Ralph  stood  silent, 
not  able  to  take  any  part  in  it. 

But  as  they  went  home  afterwards  Patience 
lectured  him  for  this,  and  told  him  (quite 
truly)  that  he  was  a  dreadful  bear. 

l<  If  I  were  not  here  to  say  a  few  civil 
things  for  you,   really,   Ralph,  I    don't   know 
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what  in  the  world  people  would  think  of 
you ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  do  wish  you 
would  try  to  be  a  little  more  social,  for  when 
you  are  so  ungracious  and  look  so  sulky  you 
have  no  idea  how  uncomfortable  you  make 
me  feel." 

And  then  the  poor  fellow  repented  of  his 
churlishness,  and  humbled  himself,  and  was 
forgiven.  But  though  he  repented,  and  was 
deeply  grieved  to  have  vexed  Patience,  still 
his  heart  sang  within  him  to-night  at  the 
thought  that  in  a  few  hours  more  he  should 
have  seen  the  last  of  Freshwater. 


CHAPTER    III. 

T  T  gave  Patience  a  strange  feeling  when, 
on  the  day  of  their  return,  she  first 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Manor  House. 
Here  at  length  was  her  new  life  begun,  and 
she  was  mistress  of  all  under  this  roof. 
For  she  was  to  be  absolute  mistress  ;  she 
knew  that  :  the  Squire  meant  her  to  rule 
in  his  house  as  freely  as  his  own  wife  had 
ruled  in  it  of  old.  He  took  her  hand  when 
she  had  entered  the  hall,  and  kissed  it,  in 
his  old-fashioned  courtly  way,  like  a  knight 
in  token  of  fealty.  And  Patience  in  return 
kissed  the  kind  face  that  was  all  aglow 
with  happiness,  and  felt  full  of  gratitude 
and  content. 
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For,  though  there  must  be  drawbacks  in 
every  human  lot,  she  did  genuinely  and 
honestly  believe  that  hers  was  a  very  en- 
viable one.  She  had  been  but  a  penniless 
girl,  with  only  a  little  wit  and  a  very  little 
beauty,  and  yet  now  she  was  to  be  the 
Lady  of  the  Manor,  with  a  pair  of  knights 
to  do  her  constant  service.  A  pair  of  them  ! 
That  was  what  was  so  delightful  to  think 
of.  For  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she 
had  a  suspicion  that  she  might  possibly 
have  been  occasionally  dull  in  this  new 
order  of  things  with  no  companion  at  her 
side  but  Ralph,  but,  with  Ralph  first,  and 
his  father  at  his  back,  was  she  not  equipped 
for  every  need  ?  She  felt  keenly  that  she 
was,  and  acknowledged  it  gratefully. 

"  I  am  so  happy  ;  you  have  both  made  me 
so  very,  very  happy,"  she  told  Mr.  Wharton 
on  this  first  evening  of  their  coming  home, 
and  Ralph — with  his  simple  heart  full  of 
joy   and  gratitude — felt   no  soreness  that  in 
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this  gracious  speech  she  distinguished  him 
only  in  the  same  degree  in  which  she  dis- 
tinguished his  father.  They  had  both  made 
her  happy  ;  let  her  equally  thank  both. 

She  was  very  gentle  and  nice  to  her 
mother  too,  and  showed  herself  altogether 
to  have  come  home  in  an  admirable  frame 
of  mind. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  bother  you  again 
in  all  my  life,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Holt,  half- 
seriously,  half  in  jest,  "  as  I've  bothered 
you  for  the  last  six  months.  I  know  I've 
been  an  awful  trial  to  you,  mother  ;  but 
now  I  am  going  to  be  a  good  daughter 
again,  and  a  blessing  to  your  old  age.  I 
always  meant  to  be  a  blessing  to  you, 
dear — only,  you  see,  Ralph  came  in  the 
way  for  a  time,  and  prevented  me.  It's 
such  a  mercy  that  that  time  is  all  over 
now — isn't  it  ? — and  that  I  shan't  have 
any  more  love-making  to  do  for  all  the 
rest  of  my  days." 
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And  Patience  stooped  over  her  mother, 
and  hugged  her  fervently,  and  one  might 
have  thought  that  she  had  uttered  the  whole 
of  her  speech  in  earnest,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  laughter  in  her  eyes. 

But  meantime,  at  any  rate,  Mrs.  Holt 
found  her  improved.  She  was  kind  to 
Ralph  ;  she  was  tender  and  dutiful  to  her- 
self;  she  was  charming  to  the  Squire.  Her 
love  for  Mr.  Wharton  was  genuine,  and  she 
set  herself  now  to  pet  and  look  after  him  in 
so  pretty  and  filial  a  way  that  he  went  from 
morning  to  night  with  his  face  beaming  with 
happiness  like  a  sun, — and  Ralph  himself, 
though  she  was  more  reserved  in  her  treat- 
ment of  him,  was  hardly  less  full  of  reflected 
contentment  than  the  Squire.  For  the 
simple  fellow — however  unequally  Patience 
might  divide  her  favours — could  feel  no 
jealousy  of  his  father.  Her  goodness  to 
him  seemed  to  Ralph  only  as  a  thing  for 
which    he  owed    her    boundless    gratitude — 
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for  which  he  loved  her  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing worship.  He  told  her  one  day 
after  they  had  been  at  home  for  a  few 
weeks  that  she  was  become  the  angel  of 
their  two  lives.  "If  I  had  married  some 
one — some  goose  of  a  girl — who  hadn't  had 
the  sense  to  be  fond  of  dad — just  think 
what  that  would  have  been  !  "  he  said.  "  I 
believe  I'd  have  gone  away  then  and  hanged 
myself." 

But  Patience  was  unquestionably  fond  of 
Mr.  Wharton,  and  she  made  both  his  heart 
and  Ralph's  sing. 

To  be  sure,  at  the  same  time  she  some- 
times made  Ralph's  heart  ache ;  but  then 
he  was  still  in  that  state  of  sick  love  of 
her  that  entails  heartache  as  one  of  its 
almost  inevitable  conditions.  He  loved 
her  so  far  beyond  the  degree  in  which  she 
loved  him  that  of  necessity  she  made  his 
life  as  full  of  anguish  as  of  joy  to  him. 
To   his    father    she    was    always   sweet    and 
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tender,  but  to  Ralph  she  was  sweet  and 
tender  only  when  the  spirit  moved  her  to 
be  so,  and  when  the  spirit  prompted  her  to 
do  otherwise — she  obeyed  those  promptings. 

The  discipline  was  perhaps  good  for  him 
— or  perhaps  she  believed  it  good,  at  any 
rate.  And  indeed  on  the  whole  he  thought 
himself  very  happy,  and  a  creature  greatly 
and  wonderfully  blessed  by  heaven  ;  and 
this  first  summer  of  his  wedded  life,  taking 
it  altogether,  was  in  truth  a  halcyon  time 
to  him — the  spring  and  flower  time  of  his 
life. 

They  had  come  home  in  June,  which  was 
a  delightful  season  of  the  year  for  beginning 
to  enjoy  her  new  surroundings,  Patience 
thought — and  indeed  she  set  herself  to 
enjoy  them  merrily.  In  her  double  cha- 
racter of  bride  and  mistress  of  the  Manor 
House  of  course  she  was  quite  aware  that 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  for  her  to  do 
(and   Ralph   too),    and   she   prepared   herself 
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with  much  satisfaction  for  a  coming:  cam- 
paign  of  country  gaiety.  But  Ralph,  poor 
slow  fellow,  had  failed  to  take  in  the  fact 
that  such  a  campaign  lay  before  him,  and 
when  he  awoke  to  a  comprehension  of  it 
he  was  taken  stupidly  aback. 

"You  have  put  on  a  very  lovely  gown," 
he  said  to  her  one  afternoon  with  delighted 
admiration,  and  Patience  at  this  compliment 
looked  pleasantly  at  him,  and — 

"  Well,  there  may  be  some  people  coming, 
you  know,"  she  answered. 

Whereupon  Ralph's  face  fell,  and — 

"  Oh — do  you  expect  anybody  ?  "  he  asked 
vaguely  and  rather  ruefully ;  and  then  of 
course  Patience  laughed  at  him. 

"  Do  I  expect  anybody  ?  Yes,  I  expect 
everybody,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  suppose 
people  are  not  going  to  call  upon  us  ? 
You  needn't  dress,  you  know — I  mean, 
you  are  all  right  as  you  are, — but  /'ve 
dressed,  because  it  will  be  expected  of  me. 
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And  it  is  a  pretty  gown — isn't  it  ? "  she 
asked  gaily,  showing  off  her  line  feathers, 
and  conscious  that  she  looked  very  nice  in 
them. 

"  Yes — it's  a — beautiful  gown,"  answered 
Ralph  emphatically,  but  yet  rather  dolefully 
too.  He  had  thought  that  his  wife  had 
decked  herself  so  sweetly  to  delight  his 
father's  eyes  and  his  own,  and  it  disappointed 
him  that  she  had  only  decked  herself  to 
delight  the  eyes  of  other  people.  But  it 
was  all  right,  of  course.  ''And  you  look 
beautiful  in  it.  I  hope  you'll  keep  it  on, 
anyway — whether  the  people  you  expect 
come  or  not,"  he  said. 

And  then  Patience  was  very  gracious, 
and  began  to  play  and  talk  some  pretty 
nonsense — till  suddenly  as  she  was  chatter- 
ing to  him  her  sharp  ears  caught  the  sound 
of  wheels  upon  the  gravel,  and  she  started 
in  a  moment  from  his  side  and  peeped 
out. 
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"  It's  somebody's  carnage  !  It's,  I  think, 
the  Hillingdons' !  "  she  exclaimed.  "Come 
to  the  drawing-room,  Ralph.  I  should  like 
us  to  be  there  first.  —  Unless  you  would 
rather  follow  me  ? "  she  added  suddenly. 

"  Oh — well, — yes,  I'll  follow  you,"  ejacu- 
lated Ralph,  seizing  the  offered  respite  like 
a  boy. 

And  then  she  nodded,  and  fled  in  her 
pretty  gown,  and  Ralph  sat  down  when 
she  had  left  him, — and  perhaps  forgot  the 
promise  he  had   made. 

But  the  visitors  probably  did  not  miss  him 

much.     They  were  pleasant,  lively,  wealthy 

people,   with   whom    Patience    had   not  been 

yet  on   visiting  terms,    but   with   whom    she 

very  decidedly  cared  to  be  on  visiting  terms 

now.       So    she    made    herself  very    nice    to 

them,  and  they  got  on  together  delightfully. 

They    asked    after    Ralph,    of    course,    and 

Patience  said   she   hoped   he  would  be  in  in 

a  few  minutes  ;  but  half  an  hour  passed,  and 
vol.  in.  43 
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he  did  not  come,  and  then  —  they  forgot 
to  say  anything  about  him  again,  except  to 
leave  their  kind  remembrances  for  him  when 
they  went  away. 

It  had  been  a  very  pleasant  visit  altogether, 
Patience  thought.  Nor  was  it  her  only  visit 
that  afternoon,  for  some  fresh  callers  came 
before  the  first  had  gone,  and  then  the 
Squire  came  in,  and  the  Merediths  came, 
and  altogether  she  had  quite  a  little  recep- 
tion, and  enjoyed  herself  greatly, — and  won 
golden  opinions  from  her  guests  too,  for 
she  looked  charming  in  her  pretty  dress, 
and  was  so  bright  and  sweet  and  courteous 
to  every  one  that  Mr.  Wharton,  at  any  rate, 
in  his  supreme  content,  could  hardly  take 
his  eyes  away  from  her. 

"Only  —  wrhat  has  become  of  Ralph? 
What  in  the  world  has  the  lad  done  with 
himself  ? "  he  asked  in  a  half-vexed  way 
more  than  once, — and  at  last  he  went  out 
of  the  room  and  tried  to  find  him. 
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But  Ralph  had  fled  ;  and  no  eye  saw  him 
again  till  he  returned — looking,  to  do  him 
justice,  very  sheepish — after  all  the  visitors 
had  gone. 

Of  course  when  he  came  back  his  father 
attacked  him,  and  Patience  attacked  him 
too — a  little  ;  but  though  she  thought  he 
had  been  stupid,  in  reality  she  had  perhaps 
found  compensations  for  his  absence,  and 
so  she  made  her  scolding  only  a  pretty  and 
playful  little  exercise, — and  both  Ralph  and 
the  Squire  were  alike  charmed  with  it,  and 
with  her.  How  sweet  a  temper  she  had, 
they  thought  ;  how  different  she  was  from 
the  foolish  women  who  make  mountains  of 
mole-hills !  Ralph  came  back  from  his 
escapade  expecting  her  to  be  angry  with 
him,  and  instead  of  being  angry  she  only 
laughed  at  him,  and  made  him  laugh  himself. 
He  was  very  much  relieved, — and  perhaps 
Patience  was  relieved  too. 

For    she    was    conscious    that    in    Ralph's 
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absence  she  had  been  able  to  give  her  un- 
divided attention  to  her  friends  in  a  way 
that  would  have  been  impossible  if  he  had 
been  present,  and  she  had  had  to  keep  one 
eye  on  him  ;  and  it  was  very  nice  to  have 
been  able  to  give  her  undivided  attention 
to  her  friends.  It  would  take  so  much 
out  of  one  to  talk  to  visitors,  and  to  be 
obliged  at  the  same  time  to  look  after  one's 
husband  too. 

"  So,  you  dear  old  Diogenes,  if  you  would 
really  rather  keep  out  of  it  when  people 
come,  you  shall,"  she  ended  by  telling  him 
kindly  and  pleasantly.  "  You  are  not  obliged 
to  appear — as  I  am.  As  for  me,  I  like 
chatting,  you  know,  and  I  don't  object  to 
visitors  ;  but  men  can  always  do  as  they 
please.  So  for  the  future  you  shan't  be 
worried,  and  you  shall  just  show  yourself  or 
not,  as  you  like." 

Upon  which  Ralph's  face  brightened,  and 
he  felt  very  grateful  to  her. 
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And,  in  fact,  during  the  succeeding  weeks 
he  made  great  use  of  the  permission  he  had 
obtained,  and  avoided  the  visits  of  his 
neighbours  as  if  each  one  of  them  had  been 
a  separate  plague. 

"  I'll  make  off  now,  I  think,"  he  would 
say  to  Patience  an  hour  or  so  after  lunch  ; 
and  then  he  would  depart,  generally  by  the 
most  secluded  ways,  and  she  saw  no  more 
of  him  till  the  afternoon  had  ended. 

"  Ralph  is  out,  I  am  afraid,"  she  always 
said  simply  when  her  callers  asked  after  him. 
"At  this  time  of  day  he  is  almost  always 
out." 

But  the  Squire  would  come  and  help  her 
to  entertain  her  guests,  and  she  always  liked 
him  to  come,  and  found  herself  much  the 
better  for  his  aid  ;  and  altogether  they  got 
on  very  well  without  Ralph. 

"  Only  the  lad  oughtn't  to  hold  himself 
aloof,  as  he  does  ;  I'm  vexed  at  it,"  Mr. 
Wharton  would  occasionally  say  ;  and  indeed, 
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in  a  way,  Patience  was  vexed  too,  for  she 
was  keenly  enough  conscious  that  she  would 
have  liked  her  husband  to  be  the  sort  of 
man  who  would  make  a  good  appearance  in 
a  drawing-room  ;  only,  as  Ralph  was  not 
such  a  man,  was  it  not  better  that  he  should 
withdraw  himself  altogether  than  that  he 
should  come  and  keep  her  upon  tenterhooks, 
when  she  ought  to  be  attending  to  other 
things  ? 

Patience  had  a  good  deal  of  shrewd 
common  sense  when  she  liked  to  exert  it  ; 
she  was  wise  also  in  her  generation.  To 
fret  herself  over  an  evil  that  could  not  be 
remedied  was  a  thing  that  was  not  at  all  in 
keeping  with  her  philosophy. 

And  indeed  in  this  new  and  happy  life 
of  hers  she  had  little  intention  of  fretting 
herself  about  anything.  She  found  it,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  pleasant  life — very  easy 
and  luxurious — very  full  of  things  she  cared 
for.       If     some    few    crosses    or    vexations 
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mingled  with  her  content  she  wisely  de- 
termined to  ignore  them,  or  at  any  rate  to 
do  the  reverse  of  magnifying  them.  For 
indeed  what  is  the  good  of  ever  dwelling 
upon  evils  that  one's  utmost  dwelling  on 
cannot  remedy  ? 

And,  though  Ralph  was  provoking  some- 
times, though  sometimes  he  even,  for  a 
passing  moment,  almost  made  her  ashamed, 
still— taking  him  in  his  character  simply  of 
hero,  and  modern  representative  of  the 
Vikings — had  she  not  ample  cause,  in  spite 
of  his  short-comings,  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
content  with  him  ?  She  told  herself 
honestly  that  she  thought  she  had  ;  she  was 
very  fond  of  him  ;  if  he  was  not  clever  she 
did  not  mind  that  (or  at  least  not  very  much). 
Of  course,  if  she  were  forced  to  live  alone 
with  him,  she  had  become  to  some  extent 
aware  that  she  might  find  his  deficiencies 
pretty  trying  ;  but  then  she  had  not  to  live 
alone  with   him,   she  had    always  his    father 
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to  fall  back  upon,  and  the  Squire  was  a 
delightful  and  refreshing  resource.  She  was 
not  unconscious,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  little 
unusual  in  marrying  a  husband  to  lay  one's 
account  with  finding  a  resource  in  the 
companionship  of  his  father  ;  but  still,  if  she 
were  blessed  above  other  women  in  being 
able  to  do  this,  was  it  for  her  to  trouble 
herself  over  the  originality  of  the  arrange- 
ment ?  She  felt  that  it  suited  her  ;  and 
indeed,  so  far  as  she  could  see,  it  suited 
them  all  round. 

So  Patience  with  a  light  heart  continued 
all  through  the  summer  to  enjoy  her  life 
greatly.  It  was  a  sort  of  continued  holiday 
and  gala  time  with  her.  She  was  so  much 
feted  and  paid  attention  to  that  she  had  no 
time  to  find  almost  any  day  dull.  Though 
there  had  been  so  little  of  an  establishment 
kept  up  at  the  Manor  House  for  so  many 
years,  Mr.  Wharton  of  course  was  acquainted 
with  all  his  neighbours  for  a  dozen  or  more 
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miles  round ;  and  now  that  Ralph  was 
married  all  these  various  neighbours  from 
every  direction  came  to  call  upon  the  bride. 
It  was  exactly  what  Patience  had  expected, 
and  she  was  delighted.  But  it  was  un- 
fortunately the  very  reverse  of  what  Ralph 
had  expected, — for,  foolish  fellow,  when  he 
got  his  marriage  accomplished  he  had  quite 
forgotten  all  about  his  neighbours, — and  he 
was  quite  as  much  taken  aback  when  they 
swooped  down  upon  him  as  if  these  good 
and  estimable  people  had  been  so  many 
vultures.  Such  an  invasion  of  his  peaceful 
dovecot  was  a  misfortune  whose  probability 
had  never  occurred  to  him.  Besides,  as  he 
soon  found,  these  preliminary  calls  that  they 
made  were  by  no  means  the  worst,  but  only 
the  beginning,  of  it,  for  when  they  had  been 
all  paid  and  returned  (and  Patience  devoted 
herself  in  the  most  unselfish  way  to  returning 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  single-handed), 
they  were  followed    by  a  shower  of   invita- 
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tions,  at  whose  coming  Ralph  was  little  short 
of  aghast. 

"  Oh — but  we  needn't  accept  this — need 
we  ? "  he  ejaculated  hastily,  when  the  first 
one  came  ;  and  he  might  have  said  more — 
something  perhaps  unpardonably  vehement 
and  unreasonable — if  he  had  not  happily 
caught  Patience's  eye  just  in  time,  and 
arrested  himself  hurriedly.  For  there  was 
something  in  her  eye  that  gave  him  a  sort 
o(  turn. 

"Not  accept  it  ?  Why  shouldn't  we 
accept  it  ? "  she  asked  him  quickly  ;  and  then, 
when  he  did  not  immediately  answer,  she 
rapidly  cleared  her  brow  and  began  to  laugh, 
and — "  You  old  hermit,  I  do  believe  you 
would  like  to  shut  us  both  up  here  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  and  never  let  me  see  a  soul 
except  yourself!"  she  exclaimed.  "  But  I'm 
not  going  to  be  shut  up," — and  she  nodded 
her  head  saucily  at  him, — "and  I'm  going 
to  accept  this   invitation,   and  all  the   other 
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invitations  that  come, — and  you  must  accept 
them  too,  and  come  with  me,  and  —  and 
not  be  a  bear,  Ralph,"  she  ended  rather 
pleadingly. 

And  then  she  gave  him  a  little  pat  upon  the 
shoulder  of  his  coat,  and  sidled  up  to  him,  just 
for  one  moment ;  and  the  happy  colour  came 
into  Ralph's  face,  and  he  was  as  completely 
vanquished  as  if  she  had  knocked  him  down. 

So  he  and  Patience  and  Mr.  Wharton  all 
went  to  this  first  entertainment  together, 
and  he  held  his  peace  both  before  and  after 
it  (not  to  mention  the  complete  success  with 
which  he  held  it  while  the  affair  itself  came 
off)  ;  and  it  was  surprising  how  little  trouble 
Patience  had  with  him  about  such  matters 
ever  after. 

He  went  henceforth  resignedly  and  silently 
to  most  of  the  many  parties  that  were  given 
in  their  honour,  and  she  never  knew  what 
weary  entertainments  he  found  them. 

"  They  are  so  good  for  him  ;  don't  you  think 
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they  are  ? "  she  would  pleasantly  ask  the 
Squire  ;  and  Mr.  Wharton,  who  was  com- 
pletely in  her  thrall,  would  declare  with 
warmth  that  they  were  the  best  things  in  the 
world  for  him — the  very  things  without  a 
doubt  that  he  had  always  wanted. 

"  They'll  do  him  a  world  of  good,"  he 
would  say  cheerily. 

But  meanwhile — for  it  is  well  known  that 
even  the  most  powerful  remedies  may  be  taken 
for  a  time  without  their  healing  properties 
making  themselves  manifest — instead  of  doing 
him  a  world  of  good,  the  course  of  gaieties 
through  which  he  was  being  put  seemed  only 
to  depress  Ralph's  spirits  very  singularly. 
That  is  to  say,  they  depressed  him  at  times, 
and  they  certainly  appeared  signally  to 
fail  in  ever  awakening  the  faintest  sense  of 
enjoyment  in  him.  For  in  truth  he  had 
lived  his  shy  and  clownish  life  too  long  for 
the  society  of  his  neighbours  to  be  able  to 
appear  to  him  now  in   any  other  light   than 
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the  light  of  an  infliction.  These  weary 
parties — where  he  was  thankful  when  he 
could  steal  into  a  corner,  and  escape  from 
the  observation  alike  of  men  and  women 
(of  women  pre-eminently) — were  to  him  only 
a  hateful  waste  of  time, — a  senseless  con- 
sumption of  hours  which,  were  it  not  for 
them,  he  might  spend  with  Patience. 

"They  never  do  one  any  good  that  I  can 
see,"  he  ventured  one  day  to  say  to  her. 
"  Of  course  we  must  go  to  them  if  you  wish 
it,  dear, — but  /  like  the  sort  of  life  we  led 
at  Bedgelert.  And  you  liked  that  too — a 
little  ? "  he  added  inquiringly,  with  a  wTistful, 
half-shy  look  into  her  face. 

And  then  Patience  smiled,  and  answered 
very  kindly  that  she  had  indeed  liked  that 
life  better  than  any  other  ;  it  had  been  lovely, 
she  said.  And  she  looked  at  him,  and 
thought  how  she  had  admired  him  as  he 
leapt  about  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  how 
they  had  been  so  content   that  she  too  had 
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never  wanted  any  society  but  his  in  those 
quite  early  days,  and,  with  one  of  her  quick 
impulses — 

"  You  know  I  was  never  so  happy  in  all 
my  life  as  I  was  at  Bedgelert,"  she  said. 

And  then  the  li^ht  kindled  in  his  face,  and 
almost  with  a  cry  he  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  she  only  laughed  a  little,  and  let  him 
kiss  her  in  his  passionate  way.  Perhaps  she 
had  begun  by  this  time  to  have  a  sort  of 
suspicion  that  if  they  were  together  at 
Bedgelert  again,  her  enjoyment  of  his  sole 
companionship  would  not  a  second  time  be 
altogether  what  it  had  been  during  their 
first  visit  ;  but  still  she  was  very  fond  of  him, 
and  she  cared  more  for  his  devotion  than 
perhaps  he  thought.  Only  she  was  beginning 
to  care  for  it  possibly  rather  as  we  care  for 
the  breath  of  heaven,  without  the  active 
delight  in  it,  and  the  constant  consciousness 
of  its  necessity  to  her  that  she  had  had  at 
first.      For  Patience  in  these  days  was  a  busy 
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woman,  and,  with  so  much  as  she  had  upon 
her  hands,  she  could  hardly  perhaps  be 
expected  to  be  always  thinking  of  her 
blessings. 

And  indeed  Ralph  himself  (though  with 
much  regret)  perceived  that  she  was  very 
busy,  and  allowed  that  she  had  many  other 
things  to  do, — things  of  which  he  in  his 
ignorance  had  not  thought  beforehand  ;  he 
only  wondered  sometimes  whether  she 
might  not  devote  her  time  to  some  of  these 
duties  a  little  less  lavishly.  But  Patience 
herself  said  this  was  not  possible ;  and 
she  made  her  statement  so  sweetly  and 
regretfully,  and  yet  with  so  much  firm- 
ness, that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  accept 
it  and  be  silent.  He  had  thought  things 
would  be  different ;  he  had  imagined 
to  himself  that  they  would  be  so  much 
together  ;  but  if  Patience  found  this  was  not 
practicable,  he  must  not  make  it  hard  for  her 
by    complaining.     She    seemed     to    have    a 
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wonderful  amount  of  work  to  do  ;  all  things 
considered,  her  social  and  domestic  activity 
appeared  to  Ralph  astonishing. 

In  the  midst  of  this  busy  life,  to  give  her 
her  clue,  she  was  for  the  most  part  very  nice 
to  him  ;  she  could  not  (because  of  other 
claims)  give  him  a  great  deal  of  her  company, 
but  she  always,  as  it  were,  kept  a  supply  of 
sugar-plums  handy  in  her  apron  pocket, 
and  these  she  administered  to  him  as  she 
deemed  advisable,  very  prettily.  And 
indeed,  seeing  that  the  more  substantial 
feasts  he  longed  for  were  not,  or  were  only 
very  seldom,  attainable,  he  grew  to  be  very 
grateful  for  such  dainty  morsels,  and  one  of 
them  often  sufficed  to  warm  him  for  a  while, 
and  even  to  keep  him  happy  for  half  a  day. 
Only  they  always  kept  him  hungry  too. 

Patience,  going  her  own  light-hearted  way, 
and  finding  occupation  and  pleasure  and 
excitement  everywhere,  had  little  conception 
how,  as  the  months  went  on,  he  eot  to  crave 
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for  the  sweet  food  that  she  doled  out  to  him 
so  sparingly.  A  smile  or  two  and  a  dozen 
words,  where  before  their  marriage  she  had 
given  him  hours  upon  hours  of  her  dear 
company  !  What  days  those  had  been  when 
she  had  never  seemed  to  be  weary  of  him, — 
when,  let  the  calls  upon  her  be  what  they 
might,  his  claims  had  always  stood  first  with 
her !  But  of  course,  as  Patience  often  said, 
when  one  is  a  married  woman  one  has  other 
things  to  do  than  to  sit  still  and  go  on  love- 
making. 


VOL.  in.  44 


CHAPTER    IV. 


T^TITH  Patience's  advent,  of  course,  an 
astonishing  change  had  come  over 
the  Manor  House.  The  whole  establish- 
ment had  been  set  upon  a  new  footing. 
The  house  had  been  embellished  and  new 
furnished,  and  re-equipped  with  servants  ; 
the  old  rough  ways  of  living  in  which  Ralph 
had  grown  up  had  been  made  to  cease  ;  old 
slipshod  customs,  let  habit  have  sanctioned 
them  as  it  might,  were  allowed  no  longer  to 
have  any  place.  All  this  was  Mr.  Wharton's 
doing, — not  either  Patience's  or  Ralph's. 
The  courteous  and  chivalrous  Squire  took 
the   whole  work  of  changing  their   manners 
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and  adorning  their  habitation  into  his  own 
hands,  and  presented  both  of  them  to  Patience 
at  her  home-coming — brushed  up  and  beau- 
tified, as  a  knight  of  old  might  have  laid  an 
offering  at  his  lady's  feet. 

It  was  very  sweet  of  him,  Patience  both 
thought  and  said  ;  and  she  thought  also 
involuntarily  that  Ralph  left  to  himself  would 
have  been  far  too  stu — Oh,  no ! — she  pulled 
herself  up  before  she  called  him  stupid  ; — 
too  slow  (that  was  what  she  meant)  to  have 
perceived  the  desirability  of  doing  half  the 
things  in  her  honour  that  his  father  had 
simply  felt  must  be  done  as  a  matter  of 
course.  And,  indeed,  Ralph,  it  was  quite 
true,  had  not  the  refinement  of  feeling  about 
such  matters  that  he  ought  to  have  had. 

On  the  very  first  evening  of  their  return 
from  their  honeymoon  she  could  not  help 
noticing  with  what  an  awkward  air  he  wore 
his  evening  clothes,  whereas  the  Squire  in 
his  (little  as  he  had  worn  them  in  his  own 
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house  for  many  a  year)  looked  every  inch 
at  home.  Patience  had  winced  a  little  at 
the  contrast.  It  would  have  pleased  her  if 
Ralph  had  known  how  to  wear  evening 
clothes,  and  could  seem  a  little  more  at  ease 
and  like  an  ordinary  gentleman  in  a  drawing- 
room.  But  he  looked  out  of  place  in  a 
drawing-room  altogether,  and  Patience  was 
painfully  conscious  of  it. 

Of  course  that  old  custom  of  the  father 
and  son  smoking  their  pipes  in  the  evening 
over  the  dining-room  fire  (about  which 
Ralph  had  been  exercised  before  his  en- 
gagement), was  given  up  absolutely  after 
Patience's  coming.  Patience  —  naturally 
enough — did  not  like  the  smell  of  smoke  in 
her  sitting-rooms.  She  could  tolerate  it  in 
the  open  air,  and — it  being  summer-time 
when  she  began  her  life  at  the  Manor  House 
— she  very  graciously  allowed  Ralph  to 
consume  an  occasional  pipe  in  her  presence 
as    they  rambled    together   in    the  evenings 
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about   the   grounds.       But    within   doors,   in 
the    rooms    she    inhabited,    she    would    have 
nothing    of  the    sort,  —  and    indeed    before 
her    arrival     the    Squire    had    removed    the 
whole    of    their   smoking   gear   to    his    own 
private  den, — as  was   no  doubt  only  fitting. 
But  Ralph  when  he  came  home,  it  must  be 
confessed,  cast  more  than  one  longing  look 
towards    the    roomy  arm-chair    on    one    side 
of  the    dining-room    hearth    in    which,    with 
the    smoke    of  his    meerschaum    curling    up 
into  the  air,  he  had  spent  so  many  contented 
hours  of  old  ;  and  he  wondered  once  or  twice 
(in  the  quite   early  days)   whether    Patience 
would  really  mind  it  if  he  were  to  return  to 
the  pleasant  homely  habit  of  taking  his  pipe 
there    again    now    and    then ;    but    he  never 
summoned   enough  courage    directly  to    ask 
Patience    whether    she   would    mind    this  or 
not, — and  perhaps   on   the  whole  it  was  just 
as    well    that    he    did    not.       For   she   was 
quite    keenly  enough   alive   to    the  fact  that 
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her  husband's  manners  wanted  refining  with- 
out needing  an  incident  of  this  sort  to  impress 
it  more  deeply  on  her.  And,  indeed,  Ralph's 
slipshod  bachelor  habits  were  far  better  got 
rid  of  once  for  all. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  sighed 
a  little  after  them,  and,  having  no  intellectual 
tastes,  he  did  not  know  much  what  to  do 
with  himself  after  dinner  in  the  Manor 
House  drawing-room.  To  be  sure,  he  was 
not  required  in  the  early  days  of  his  mar- 
riage to  sit  long  there  very  often,  as  they 
rarely  spent  any  large  portion  of  their  even- 
ings within  doors ;  and  besides,  after  a  few 
weeks  they  did  not  spend  many  within  their 
own  precincts  at  all,  those  invitations  to 
other  people's  houses,  which  were  such  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  to  poor  Ralph,  beginning 
by  that  time  to  pour  in  upon  them.  They 
were  invited  to  every  sort  of  entertainment 
— to  dinners,  picnics,  tennis-parties,  concerts, 
balls, — yes,  actually  to  balls,  though    Ralph 
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could  no  more  dance  than  he  could  perform 
upon  the  trapeze.  But  Patience  could  dance 
charmingly,  and  enjoyed  herself  immensely 
on  these  occasions.  Indeed,  she  enjoyed 
everything  ;  she  was  in  a  most  happy  and 
buoyant  frame  of  mind. 

"  And — it  is  really  all  well  with  you  ?  " 
her  mother  ventured  to  ask  her  once,  not 
long  after  she  had  settled  down  into  her 
new  life  ;  whereupon  she  broke  into  a  little 
merry,  light-hearted  laugh. 

"  Well  with  me  !  Why,  of  course  it  is  !  " 
she  cried.  "  Do  you  see  any  signs  in  me  of 
it  not  being  well  ?  " 

And  then  Mrs.  Holt  acknowledged,  grate- 
fully and  heartily,  that  she  did  not,  and 
Patience  laughed  at  her  again,  and  made  a 
jest  of  her  fears ;  but  yet  after  a  few 
moments  did  condescend  to  say  a  few  words 
to  her  seriously. 

"  Dear  old  mother,  you  needn't  bother 
yourself  the  least  bit  in  the  world  about  me," 
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she  said.  "  I  am  simply  as  happy  as — as 
happy  almost  as  the  days  are  long.  Ralph 
is  as  srood  as  gold, — and  as  for  Mr.  Wharton 
— Mr.  Wharton  is  simply  an  angel.  He 
spoils  me, — that  is  the  only  bad  thing  ;  he 
makes  too  much  of  me.  Indeed,  for  that 
matter,  they  both  do.  Only  I  think  it  is  so 
particularly  nice  in  Mr.  Wharton  to  treat  me 
as  he  does,  because,  you  see,  he  isn't  bound 
to  do  it.  And  he  makes  me  mistress  of 
everything — absolute  mistress  of  everything 
within  the  house.  Isn't  that  sweet  of  him  ? 
I  may  do  whatever  I  like,  he  says, — I  may 
make  whatever  changes  I  please — I  may 
almost  even  spend  what  I  please.  Just 
imagine  it !  You  can't  think  how  liberal  he 
is  to  me, — and  oh,  mother,  it  is  nice  not  to 
be  poor ! " 

"  But  you  have  never  really  been  poor, 
Patience,"  her  mother  said  to  her. 

At  this,  however,  Patience  laughed,  and 
— "Oh,  rich   and    poor   are    relative    terms, 
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you  know,"  she  answered  lightly.  "  I  have 
been  poor — very  poor — compared  with  what 
I  am  now. — and  I  like  to  be  as  I  am  now 
so  much,  much,  much  the  best.  Mother, 
do  you  know — I  pour  the  sovereigns  out  of 
my  purse  into  my  lap  sometimes,  just  that 
I  may  look  at  them,  and  think  how  lovely  it 
is  to  have  them,  and  to  feel  that  I  may 
spend  them,  and  that  more  will  come  to  me 
when  they  are  gone.  Oh,  yes — I  see  by 
your  eyes  that  you  are  shocked  at  me," — 
and  then  she  began  to  laugh  again  ; — "  but 
why  should  you  be  shocked  ?  Isn't  it 
perfectly  natural  ?  " 

Mrs.  Holt  made  no  reply  till  after  a  little 
pause,  and  then  she  said  merely — 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is  natural — seeing 
that  you  didn't  marry  Ralph  for  his  money." 

"  No — but  his  money  was  one  of  his 
accidental  virtues,"  retorted  Patience  quickly, 
and  with  much  frankness. 

And  then  Mrs.   Holt  held  her  peace,  not 
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venturing  to  question  this  declaration  ; 
and  after  a  few  moments'  silence  Patience 
began  to  talk  again — about  the  Squire.  She 
always  talked  a  great  deal  to  her  mother 
about  the  Squire.  It  could  not  help  striking 
Mrs.  Holt  at  times  that  she  talked  more 
about  him  than  she  did  about  her  husband. 

It  was  a  trying,  because  it  was  again  an 
unexpected,  ordeal  for  Ralph  when,  all  the 
entertainments  that  had  been  given  in  their 
honour  having  been  duly  attended,  it  became 
their  duty  to  return  these  demonstrations  of 
good-will. 

"  You  will  have  to  be  thinking  of  making 
out  your  lists  soon  now,  my  dear,"  Mr. 
Wharton  said  cheerfully  to  Patience  one 
night,   and  she   instantly  answered — 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  attempting  to  do  that 
already  ;  I  should  like  you  to  look  over 
them.    You — and  Ralph,"  she  added  quickly. 

But  stupid  Ralph,  though  he  listened  to 
this  speech,  did   not  in  the  least  know  what 
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it  meant,  and  he  was  sadly  taken  aback 
when  Patience  proceeded  to  explain  that 
for  all  the  dinners  they  had  eaten  in  other 
people's  houses,  it  had  become  his  duty  now 
to  return  dinners  in  his  own. 

"  Why,  my  dear  boy,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  did  you  think  that  we  were  to  accept 
everybody's  civilities,  and  make  no  return 
for  them  ?  You  poor  deluded  fellow,  I  am 
afraid  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  go 
through  a  terrible  time  !  " — and  then  she 
laughed.  "  But  I  will  make  it  as  easy  for 
you  as   I   can,"  she  added  kindly. 

And  in  truth  she  did  try,  as  far  as  Ralph 
was  concerned,  to  make  it  easy,  for,  when 
their  dinner-parties  and  other  festivities 
began,  she  undoubtedly  took  the  lion's 
share  in  entertaining  their  guests  upon  her 
own  shoulders.  She  did  a  full  half  of  the 
work  herself,  and  of  the  remaining  half  the 
Squire  achieved  a  good  three-quarters.  It 
was  an  immense  relief  to  Ralph.     He  had 
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little  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  shake  hands 
with  all  their  guests,  and  to  sit  at  the  dinner- 
parties by  the  side  of  the  lady  who  was 
second  in  importance, — the  first  lady  falling, 
of  course,  to  his  father.  For  the  Squire, 
as  was  only  fitting,  sat  always  opposite  to 
Patience,  at  the  bottom  of  his  table, — an 
arrangement  for  which  Ralph  was  devoutly 
thankful.  And  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Patience  in  her  heart  was  thankful  for  it  too, 
for  Mr.  Wharton  made  a  genial  and  delightful 
host ;  whereas  Ralph —  !  There  were  begin- 
ning to  come  moments  now  and  then  when, 
watching  her  husband,  the  hot  colour  would 
come  into  Patience's  face.  Why  could  he 
not  be  like  other  people  ?  she  would  think 
with   a  sharp   spasm  of  anger  and  pain. 

But  the  Squire  was  always  a  satisfaction 
to  her,  and  always  a  consolation.  He  made 
everything  a  success,  she  told  him  one  day 
in   her  pretty   flattering   way. 

"You  see,  Ralph  has  no  genius  for  society, 
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and  I  am  afraid  I  have — none  to  speak  of," 
she  asserted  modestly  ;  "  but  with  the  dear 
father  always  to  back  me,  I  feel  that  I  need 
never  know  what  anxiety  means.  I  think 
you  were  born  to  set  other  people  at  their 
ease,"   she  sweetly  said. 

And  then  the  Squire  blushed  with  plea- 
sure, and  in  his  happiness  at  her  speech  did 
not  feel  so  keenly  as  he  would  once  have 
done  that  she  was  praising  him  at  Ralph's 
expense. 

"  My  dear,  you  have  more  genius  for 
society  than  any  of  us,"  he  only  told  her. 
"  You  make  me  proud  of  you  when  I  see  you 
amongst  your  guests.  But,  indeed,  when  do 
you  not  make  me  proud  of  you  ?  You  have 
come  to  us  to  make  a  new  sunrise  for  me  in 
my  old  age." 

Was  it  wonderful  that  Patience  loved  the 
giver  of  such  pretty  speeches  ? — speeches 
which  were  indeed  too,  as  she  was  well  aware, 
not  empty  words,  but  the  expression  of  the 
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genuine  feeling  of  his  heart.  "  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  a  father — until  now,"  she 
had  told  him  with  emotion  before  this.  And 
in  fact  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  there  had  been 
some  great  well  of  filial  love  hidden  all  her 
life  within  her  heart,  and  never  opened  to 
the  light  till  now. 

Only,    unhappily,    though    this    filial    well 
appeared  so  deep  and  full,  the  wifely  well  in 
Patience's  bosom  seemed  sometimes  in  these 
days  to  run  a  little  dry.     To  tell  the  truth, 
there    was    a    remark    that    her  mother    had 
once  made,  to  the  effect  that  a  woman  cannot 
go   on    flirting  with   her   husband,   which    in 
these  days  began  to  haunt  her  memory,  and 
to  disturb   her  a  good   deal.      For   she   had 
meant  (being  unable  at  the  moment  to  con- 
tradict   the    assertion    from    experience)    to 
disprove  her  mother's  declaration  in  her  own 
person  as  time  went  on  ;  but  now,  vexatiously, 
instead  of  becoming  able  to  disprove  it,  she 
was  becoming  slowly  conscious    that  some- 
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thing  in  the  relationship  she  had  achieved 
towards  Ralph  was  making  the  possibility 
of  flirting  with  him  fade  away.  She  liked 
him  very  much  ;  indeed  she  said  (a  little 
dubiously  perhaps,  but  with  a  deep  sense 
of  propriety)  that  she  really  cared  for  him, 
of  course,  more  than  ever  ;  but  yet — very 
oddly — the  desire  to  flirt  with  him  seemed 
to  have  gone  clean  out  of  her.  She  could 
play  with  him  still  occasionally  for  a  little  ; 
but  as  for  keeping  such  a  thing  up,  and 
devoting  whole  daily  hours  to  it  (as  had 
seemed  so  entirely  easy  once) — for  this  no 
faintest  power  remained  within  her.  The 
transformation  took  her  a  little  aback  ;  was 
the  change,  she  questioned,  in  herself,  or  in 
Ralph  ? — or  was  her  mother  right,  and  was 
marriage  of  necessity  the  death  of — that 
other  occupation  ? 

It  vexed  Patience  a  good  deal,  for  she 
would  have  liked  immensely  to  continue  to 
find  it  exciting  to  flirt  with  Ralph.     It  seemed 
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to  her  that,  so  long  as  she  had  been  able  to 
play  with  him,  she  had  never  much  minded 
his  being  so  slow  and  ignorant ;  but  now  his 
ignorance  and  his  slowness  tried  her.  She 
had  a  quick  temper,  as  she  knew,  and  its 
quickness  had  an  awkward  way  of  affecting 
her  tongue,  and  making  her  say  things 
when  people  vexed  her  —  that  vexed  her- 
self afterwards.  She  never  wanted  to  say 
sharp  things  to  Ralph  (even  when  he  made 
her  angry),  but  yet  she  had  spoken  bitter 
words  to  him  more  than  once  or  twice  before 
they  had  been  six  months  married,  and  these 
words  he  remembered  when  she  perhaps 
almost  or  quite  forgot  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"C^RED  came  home  for  a  couple  of  months 
during  this  summer,  and  made  himself 
pleasant  to  his  new  brother-in-law.  Ralph 
was  a  good  fellow,  he  said,  and  a  more 
sensible  fellow  than  any  one  at  first  would 
suppose  ;  and  so  he  went  shooting  and  fish- 
ing with  him,  and  they  were  a  good  deal  to- 
gether,— and  Ralph  rather  liked  it,  feeling  as 
if  in  a  way  he  were  serving  Patience  when  he 
was  helping  to  make  things  pleasant  to  Fred. 
And  indeed  Patience  was  very  gracious, 
and  told  him  frankly  that  she  was  pleased 
with  him. 

11  It's  so  nice  of  you  to  take  him  in  hand, 
VOL.  in.  45 
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for  when  he  knows  so  little  about  sport  it 
must  be  rather  stupid  for  yoti,  though  it's  a 
great  advantage  to  hint"  she  told  him  with 
one  of  her  kindest  smiles  ;  and  poor  Ralph 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  day  on  which  she  made 
this  speech  held  his  head  an  inch  higher. 
For,  though  it  was  true  that  Fred  was  no 
sportsman,  he  had  a  great  respect  for  Fred's 
attainments  in  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  to  find  Patience  set  him  over  her 
brother's  head,  even  in  such  small  matters  as 
the  catching  of  a  trout  or  the  shooting  of  a 
wild-fowl,  gave  his  simple  and  modest  heart  a 
happy  sense  of  pride. 

Fred  stopped  at  his  mother's,  but  he  spent 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  at  the  Manor  House, 
and  when  presently  his  friend  Henry  Colville 
also  came  again,  as  he  did,  to  the  cottage  for 
a  few  weeks,  he  too  spent  much  time  at 
the  Manor  House,  and  Patience  decidedly 
enjoyed  it. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  summer  when  he 
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arrived,  yet  not  too  late  for  driving  about  the 
country  to  be  still  an  agreeable  amusement, 
so  they  drove  about  the  country  all  together 
a  good  deal.  Or  at  least  they  sometimes 
drove  all  together,  and  sometimes  Patience 
and  Mr.  Colville  drove  alone.  For  she  had 
a  little  pony  carriage  of  her  own  which  the 
Squire  had  given  her  that  only  held  two, — 
and  as  a  rule  sisters  and  brothers  seem  to 
drive  less  together  in  little  carriages  than 
sisters  and — other  people. 

It  was  all  very  nice,  and  Patience  enjoyed 
it  greatly.  She  made  altogether  a  very 
attractive  hostess,  everybody  said,  and  on 
the  whole  she  became  popular  in  the  place. 

The  Meredith  girls  in  particular  thought 
she  was  perfectly  delightful  in  her  new 
position  ;  and,  indeed,  Patience  was  extremely 
good-natured,  and  took  care  to  let  them  profit 
by  it  handsomely.  They  had  led  rather  dull 
lives  on  the  whole  hitherto  since  they  had 
settled  in  Eldon,  but    now  Patience   chaper- 
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oned  them  everywhere,  and  let  them  run 
loose  at  the  Manor  House,  and  changed 
their  former  prosaic  existence  for  them  into 
a  sort  of  Elysium. 

Perhaps  their  frequent  presence  in  the 
place  scared  Ralph  a  little,  but  the  Squire, 
who  loved  all  girls,  gave  them  the  warmest 
welcome  from  the  first,  and  even  Ralph  after 
a  time,  when  he  found  how  harmless  and  un- 
alarming  they  were,  grew  to  tolerate  and 
almost  to  like  them.  They  were  so  happy 
and  so  well-meaning,  and  they  regarded 
Patience  with  such  unbounded  admiration. 

"  I  think  there  is  nobody  so  charming  in 
the  world  ;  at  least  I  never  knew  anybody," 
Celia  exclaimed  to  Ralph  one  day  in  an  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm.  "  And  I  declare  I  could 
have  kissed  her !  "  Ralph  said,  carried  out  of 
himself  too  for  the  moment,  as  he  presently 
repeated  the  little  speech  to  Patience. 

Upon  which — "  And  did  you?"  Patience 
asked  daintily,  bringing  the  eloquent  blood  to 
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his  face  with  her  inquiry.  For  Ralph  was 
as  bashful  as  a  girl,  and  could  no  more  have 
kissed  Celia  in  reality  than  he  could  have 
beaten  her. 

But  Patience  went  her  way  laughing  to 
herself  with  mingled  amusement  and  satis- 
faction. Some  women  were  jealous  of  their 
husbands  ;  what  an  inconceivable  thing  it 
would  be,  she  thought,  for  her  to  be  jealous 
of  Ralph  ! 

Perhaps,  however,  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
to  think  whether  it  might  be  conceivable  that 
Ralph  should  be  jealous  of  her.  She  went 
her  own  way  very  gaily  and  light-heartedly 
during  all  these  summer  months,  sucking 
honey  from  a  hundred  flowers. 

11  It  is  really  wonderful,"  she  remarked  one 
day,  "how  one's  engagements,  even  in  a 
quiet  place  like  this,  do  multiply  !  When  one 
is  poor,  and  a  nobody,  it  is  very  easy  to  find 
time  for  all  one  has  to  do  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  indeed  when  one  becomes  the 
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Squire's  daughter  !  "  And  then  she  gave 
Mr.  Wharton  (for  it  was  to  him  that  she  was 
speaking)  one  of  her  little  swift  caresses, — 
and,  contented  with  one  another,  they  neither 
of  them  perhaps  noticed  how  she  had  left 
Ralph's  name  out  of  her  little  speech.  The 
Squire's  daughter,  she  had  called  herself,  not 
the  young  Squire's  wife. 

"  But,  upon  my  word,"  Mr.  Colville,  who 
was  in  the  room  at  the  moment,  thought  in 
an  amused  way  to  himself,  "  though  her 
manner  of  putting  it  is  peculiar,  she  states 
it  very  neatly  and  truthfully.  She  always, 
to  give  her  her  due,  had  a  trick  of  telling 
the  truth.  But  yet  I'm  sorry  for  the  young 
fellow  too,"  he  added  ;  and  he  went  away 
presently,  and — perhaps  to  show  his  sympathy 
— smoked  a  pipe  with  Ralph. 

But  still  Mr.  Colville  had  come  to  Eldon 
to  enjoy  himself,  and  if  Patience  liked  to  help 
him  to  do  so,  and  to  drive  him  about  the 
country  in  her  pony  carriage,  it  was  not  for 
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him  to  decline  to  accompany  her.  The 
young  man  was  not  a  coxcomb,  and  he,  at 
any  rate,  read  her  rightly  enough.  "  Ralph's 
a  capital  fellow,"  he  would  tell  himself,  "  but 
of  course  he  bores  her."  It  was  very  con- 
ceivable to  him  that  she  should  find  a  little  of 
his  own  conversation  refreshing  after  Ralph's. 
"  These  clever,  ambitious  little  women  do 
confoundedly  odd  things  sometimes,"  he 
thought,  "when  they  want  to  advance  them- 
selves in  the  world."  For,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  did  not  give  Patience  credit  for  having 
had  any  other  feeling  in  bringing  about  her 
marriage  than  a  desire  to  advance  herself. 
Of  course  he  had  heard  the  other  story — that 
she  had  fallen  in  love  with  Ralph  from  grati- 
tude, but  he  rather  laughed  at  it.  "  She  fell 
in  love  with  his  father's  rent-roll  ; "  that  was 
his  own  reading  of  the  matter. 

But  yet  he  liked  her,  and  she  amused  him, 
and  he  consequently  spent  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  at  the  Manor  House,  and  poor  Ralph  in 
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his  humility  thought  it  was  no  wonder  that  she 
cared  to  talk  with  such  a  bright  young  fellow. 

"  I  used  to  be  horribly  jealous  of  him  last 
year,"  he  said  to  Patience  one  evening  (it 
was  an  evening  when  she  had  been  very 
sweet  to  him,  and  so,  emboldened  by  her 
sweetness,  he  made  this  confession).  "  I 
used  to  pass  the  cottage  many  an  evening 
and  hear  you  talking  in  the  garden,  and — and 
go  away  and  wish  I  was  dead." 

"You  dear  old  simpleton!"  exclaimed 
Patience  at  this.  "  And — did  you  always 
wish  yourself  dead,  may  I  ask,  when  you 
heard  me  talking  to  other  people  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  returned  Ralph  naively,  "  I 
didn't  mind  hearing  you  talk  to  some  a 
bit, — but  Colville  seemed  such  a  likely 
fellow.  I  can't  think — even  yet  " — and  he 
looked  at  her  wistfully — "  how  you  didn't 
fall  in  love  with  him  ?  " 

"  But  he  didn't  fall  in  love  with  me?  she 
said  honestly. 
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Ralph  mused  over  this  response  for  a  little, 
and  then  said  cheerily — 

"  That  can  only  have  been  then  because 
you  didn't  give  him  encouragement." 

"  And  have  you  thought  till  now  that  I 
did   give  him   encouragement  ? "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ralph  dubiously. 
"  It  would   have  been  so  natural,  you  see/' 

"  Well — neither  of  us  thought  so,"  she 
answered.  "  Besides — "  And  then  she 
broke  off  suddenly  and  laughed. 

"  What  were  you  going  to  say  ?"  he  asked 
eagerly. 

She  did  not  tell  him  what  she  had 
been  going  to  say  at  once,  but  after  a 
moment  or  two,  being  in  rather  a  tender 
humour — 

"  Do  you  think  that  girls  usually  fall  in 
love  with  two  people  at  the  same  time  ?  "  she 
demurely  inquired. 

"  Oh,  my  darling —  !  "  he  broke  out,  and 
the  happy  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  and   in 
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his  passionate  love  and  gratitude  he  threw 
his  arms  about  her  ;  and  she  was  touched, 
— for  he  did  touch  her  not  unfrequently. 

"  Oh,  Ralph,"  she  said,  "  you  really  are 
wonderful !  As  if  you  could  help  knowing 
by  this  time  whether  I  had  ever  liked  him 
as  much  as  you !  Besides,"  added  Patience 
quickly — for  with  all  her  faults  she  was  not 
given  to  false  speaking, — "  as  I  have  told 
you  already,  he  never  cared  for  me.  We 
used  to  play,  and  amuse  one  another  ;  but 
that  was  all." 

And,  in  fact,  now  that  they  had  met  again, 
that  was  all  they  continued  to  do.  Ralph 
ought  not  to  have  minded  it, — but  Ralph 
was  so  far  gone  in  love  with  her  that  he 
was  a  fool. 

Young  Colville  used  to  come  over  often 
in  the  evenings  for  himself  and  Patience 
to  sing  duets  together.  Their  voices  har- 
monized so  well,  he  said  ;  and  besides,  she 
played    accompaniments  charmingly, — which 
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was  pure  nonsense,  for  he  played  them  a 
great  deal  better  himself.  But  he  always 
denied  this,  and  declared  that  to  have  at 
the  same  time  both  to  play  and  sing  was 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  was  up  to.  So 
Patience  used  to  practise  the  music  of  his 
songs,  and  in  the  mornings  Ralph  would 
hear  her  at  this  work — not  with  rapture. 
Ralph  was  not  musical  himself  (though 
in  his  ears  Patience's  own  singing  was 
heavenly),  and  these  modern  German  com- 
positions in  which  Mr.  Colville  exercised 
himself  seemed  to  him,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  sorriest  rubbish. 

"  There's  no  sort  of  tune  in  them  at  all," 
he  said  to  Patience  once,  wonderingly. 

But  this  ignorant  remark  only  brought  a 
momentary  smile  to  her  lips,  and  the  brief 
but  crushing  answer  that  if  there  was  not 
tune  there  was  something  a  great  deal 
better.  Whereupon  Ralph,  properly  silenced, 
went  away  to  digest  if  he  could  this  weighty 
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but  to  him  incomprehensible  dictum.  But 
indeed  he  failed  to  digest  it  altogether, 
for  to  the  poor  uneducated  young  man  a 
song  without  a  tune  in  it  seemed  nothing 
short  of  a  dead  failure. 

Indeed  he  was  very  ignorant,  and  not 
about  music  only,  but  about  most  things  : 
it  was  a  bad  business,  but  that  was  the 
truth  of  it ;  and  the  worst  was  that  Patience 
was  keenly  conscious  of  his  ignorance. 
Now  that  she  was  no  longer  in  any  excited 
state  of  feeling  about  him  she  was  getting 
to  regain  the  power  of  seeing  him  as  he 
was,  and  the  sight  was  one  that  startled 
her  sometimes,  and  that  sometimes — almost 
made  her  ashamed.  She  was  terribly 
frightened  and  unhappy  at  first  when  she 
began  to  be  ashamed  of  Ralph  ;  the  feeling 
made  her  miserable ;  it  humiliated  her ; 
she  denied  it  to  herself.  But  it  came  back 
at  intervals,  again  and  again,  till  she  could 
not  deny  it  any  more.     And  then  she  tried 
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to  hide  it ;  but  though  perhaps  she  hid  it 
from  other  people,  there  were  moments  when 
Ralph  himself  knew  it,  and  felt  it  in  his 
sensitive  heart  like  the  stab  of  a  sword. 
Only  he  never  told  her  that  he  knew  it ; 
she  was  too  dear  to  him.  He  let  her  go 
on  thinking  that  he  was  blind. 

Even  after  she  had  left  off  denying  to 
herself  that  there  were  moments  when  he 
made  her  ashamed  of  him,  she  still  continued 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  show  impatience  in 
public  ;  but  when  one  is  irritated,  such  irri- 
tation will  mostly,  as  time  goes  on,  find  vent 
in  some  direction, — and  Patience  had  never 
in  her  life  been  much  able  to  exemplify  the 
virtue  from  which  she  had  received  her 
name.  In  their  childhood  Fred,  suffering 
from  her  onslaughts,  had  bitterly  told  her 
many  a  time  that  she  was  a  spitfire  ;  and 
in  truth  she  had  it  in  her  to  be  a  spitfire 
still, — though  Ralph  with  his  devoted  loyalty 
never  called  her  one,  even  in  his  inmost  heart. 
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It  was  no  new  thing  in  reality  for  her 
to  feel  that  he  was  stupid,  for  she  had  been 
aware  that  he  was  stupid  from  the  first  day 
she  had  ever  spoken  to  him  ;  what  was  new 
now  was  the  sad  fact  that  his  stupidity 
provoked  her.  Before  her  marriage  she 
had  at  first  laughed  at  it,  then  amused  her- 
self with  it  and  made  light  of  it,  then  exalted 
it  as  a  quality  to  be  expected  in  Vikings 
and  all  other  noble  unsophisticated  sons  of 
nature.  But  now  Patience  had  almost  passed 
the  time  when  she  either  spoke  or  meditated 
much  about  the  Vikings.  Those  ancient 
heroes  had  very  much  ceased  to  occupy 
her  mind,  which  indeed  was  growing  every 
day  more  and  more  full  of  quite  other  and 
far  more  usual  matters  of  contemplation, 
so  that — naturally  perhaps — the  special  and 
peculiar  attributes  with  which  she  had  men- 
tally endowed  Ralph  before  her  marriage  no 
longer  filled  the  place  that  they  had  done 
at  that   time   in   her  imagination.     He  was 
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merely  "a  dear  old  bear"  to  her  in  these 
days,  when  she  was  in  good  humour  with 
him  ;  and  when  he  tried  her  temper  he 
was  something  else — to  which  she  as  yet 
gave  no  name. 

He  used  to  try  her  temper  specially,  it 
must  be  confessed,  during  these  days  when 
Mr.  Colville  spent  his  time  so  much  at  the 
Manor  House,  and  sang  his  ditties  so  as- 
siduously to  her  playing,  for  he  gradually 
acquired  a  habit  on  these  occasions  of  look- 
ing lugubrious,  such  as,  when  she  began  to 
notice  it,  filled  her  with  indignation. 

"  What  in  the  world  did  you  put  on  such 
a  face  for  just  now  in  the  drawing-room, 
Ralph  ? "  she  said  to  him  one  day,  boldly 
calling  him  to  a  straight  account  for  his 
dismal  countenance.  (For  indeed,  she 
rightly  argued,  why  should  she  not,  con- 
scious as  she  was  of  rectitude  in  her  inmost 
soul  ?)  "  You  looked  as  if  something  dread- 
ful had  happened, — and  it  was  nothing  more, 
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I  believe,  than  that  you  didn't  like  the 
sound  of  Mr.  Colville's  songs.  Really,  that 
is  absurd,  you  know !  " 

She  had  come  into  the  dining-room,  where 
Ralph  was  sitting  alone,  mournfully  feigning 
to  be  reading  his  newspaper ;  and  when  she 
launched  this  speech  at  him  he  made  no 
answer  to  it  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  after 
that  pause  he  said  gently — 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  vex  you ;  I  didn't 
think  about  my  looks ;  I  was  only  weary 
of  waiting  for  you." 

"Then  why  couldn't  you  have  said  plainly 
that  you  wanted  me,"  retorted  Patience, 
"  instead  of  coming  in  in  that  way,  and 
silently  scowling  at  me  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  I  scowled  at  you,"  poor 
Ralph  said,  half  below  his  breath.  But 
the  next  moment  he  looked  wistfully  up, 
and  all  at  once  held  out  his  hand  to  her. 
"  Dear,  if  I  looked  cross,  forgive  me,"  he 
said. 
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She  came  towards  him  half-reluctantly. 
She  had  a  little  frown  still  on  her  brow. 
She  said  abruptly — 

"It  is  so  like  a  child  to  be  angry  just 
because  you  can't  get  what  you  want  in  a 
moment.  And  it  is  so — so  uncourteous, 
Ralph.  I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can.  I  try 
to  make  people  happy.  You  ought  to  help 
me,  and  instead  of  that  you  only  make 
things  difficult."     And  her  lip  quivered. 

He  had  the  tenderest  heart,  and  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  her  grieved.  He  jumped 
to  his  feet,  and  clasping  her  hands,  began 
to  blame  himself,  and  humble  himself. 

11  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you,"  he  cried 
out, — "  I  didn't  mean  you  to  notice — I  am 
such  a  rough,  stupid  fellow  ; — but  oh,  my 
darling,  it  is  only  that  I  love  you  so !  I 
am  sick  with  longing  for  you  sometimes. 
You  can't  understand  it,   Patience." 

"  I    don't  see  why  I   shouldn't  understand 

it,"  she  said  with  a  sudden  half-laugh. 
vol.  in.  46 
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In  her  self-pity  the  tears  had  started  to 
her  eyes,  but  she  began  to  laugh  now  even 
while  her  lashes  were  wet.  There  were 
moments  (though  he  had  come  at  times 
to  irritate  her)  when  she  was  still  proud  of 
poor  Ralph's  passionate  devotion,  and  still 
touched  by  its  uncouth  demonstrations.  She 
gave  her  quick  little  laugh  just  now,  and 
then  all  at  once  she  put  her  arm  about  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him  of  her  own  accord. 
She  was  angry  and  impatient  with  him  some- 
times in  these  days,  and  cold  to  him  often, 
but  still  occasionally  after  she  had  been  cold 
to  him  a  revulsion  of  feeling  would  come, 
and  she  would  make  amends  to  him  for  her 
indifference. 

"  You  know  I  am  fond  of  you,  Ralph," 
she  murmured  penitently  to  him  now.  "  I 
am  always  fond  of  you,  though  I  snap  at 
you  sometimes.  But  I — I  don't  mean  any- 
thing when  I  do  it." 
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"I  know  that,  dear — I  know  that,"  he 
answered  gently. 

"  And  so  you  mustn't  mind  it." 

But  he  made  no  reply  to  these  last  words. 
He  only  kissed  her  lips  shut. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OERHAPS  Mr.  Wharton  was  not  always 
quite  at  ease  about  his  son  during  the 
festive  summer  and  autumn  of  this  year  ;  but 
Patience  had  thrown  her  glamour  over  him 
very  thoroughly,  and  if  Ralph  troubled  him 
by  failing  at  times  to  seem  entirely  happy 
he  found  no  fault  because  of  that  with  her. 
She  was  goodness  and  sweetness  itself,  he 
thought.  She  had  come  like  sunlight  into 
their  lives,  he  told  her  many  a  time. 

"  And  Ralph  thinks  so  too — he  thinks  so 
too,  my  dear,"  he  said  with  a  rather  pathetic 
earnestness  one  day  when  Ralph  perhaps 
had  been — failing  a  little  to  look  like  a  man 
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living  in  a  seventh  heaven.  "  He  has  silent 
ways  with  him  sometimes, — he  never  was  a 
man  of  many  words,  you  know, — but  you're 
more  than  all  the  world  to  him.  I  tell  you 
this,  like  an  old  fool," — and  then  he  made 
a  feint  to  laugh,  — "  as  if  I  thought  you 
didn't  hear  it  often  enough  from  his  own 
lips  ;  only  I've  been  accustomed  for  so  many 
years  to  be  a — a  sort  of  mouthpiece  to  him 
that  you  must  forgive  me,  Patience.  You 
will  forgive  me,   I  know." 

"  For  saying  kind  things  to  me  ? "  she 
answered  to  this  speech  gaily.  "  Oh,  I'm 
afraid  you  need  never  ask  me  to  do  that,  for 
I  love  to  have  kind  things  said  to  me — or 
at  any  rate,  I  love  you  to  say  them." 

"  Well,  if  I  say  them,  they  come  from  my 
heart  at  least,"  he  returned;  "  and  Ralph 
has  them  all  in  his  heart,  though  my  lips  may 
be  more  garrulous  than  his.  All  in  his  heart, 
my  dear,  which  is  so  full  of  you  now  that  it 
hasn't  room  left  in  it  for  much  else,  I  think." 
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"  Oh,"  answered  Patience,  lightly,  "I  don't 
know  about  that." 

And  then  she  began  to  play  and  talk  non- 
sense, and  would  not  let  the  Squire  be  grave 
any  more.  She  cared  in  her  own  way  for 
Ralph's  devotion,  but  it  was  not  one  of  the 
things  that  she  desired  to  talk  about.  It  was 
a  fact — like  the  existence  of  the  moon  or  the 
stars  ;  she  liked  best  to  talk  of  things  that 
were  a  little  less  fixed  and  certain  than  that. 

For  instance,  she  liked  to  talk  about  the 
little  world  in  which  she  lived,  and  to  dis- 
cuss her  neighbours'  characters,  and  wonder 
about  their  love  affairs.  She  was  very  much 
interested  in  love  affairs,  especially  now  that 
she  was  married,  and  had  to  live  without  the 
excitement  of  possessing  any  of  her  own. 
For  she  had  put  all  that  sort  of  thing  behind 
her  now,  she  had  begun  laughingly  to  say — 
quite  unlike  foolish  Ralph,  who  was  as  ready 
to  suffer  all  his  love-pangs  still  as  he  had 
been  six  months  ago.     She  had  settled  into 
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a  sober  married  woman, — and  so,  of  course, 
she  liked  to  interest  herself  about  other 
people  ;  and  she  interested  herself  about 
them  accordingly  very  actively,  and  Ralph 
thought  pretty  sadly  sometimes  that  the 
occupation  engrossed  her  a  great  deal. 

It  was  so  nice  to  be  confided  in  ;  that  was 
one  theory  that  she  started  in  the  course  of 
the  summer, — and  -unfortunately  it  was  not 
a  theory  that  appealed  much  to  Ralph.  For 
the  receiving  of  confidences  consumes  a 
good  deal  of  time,  besides  being  also  a 
rather  useless  way  of  spending  it,  to  some 
people's  minds.  However,  Patience  found 
it  pleasant,  and  several  amongst  her  new 
acquaintances  thought  her  very  sympathetic 
— though  indeed  Fred,  when  something  of 
the  sort  was  once  remarked  to  him,  gave  an 
odd  laugh,  and  declared  that  she  was  only 
inquisitive. 

"  She  always  did  like  to  know  things  that 
didn't    concern    her,"    he    said    in    his    rude 
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fraternal  way.  "  She  was  always  poking 
into  holes  and  corners  as  long  back  as  I  can 
remember,  and  trying  to  find  out  things  that 
she  had  no  business  with.  She  was  awfully 
restless,  and  impish,  and — and  provoking 
when  she  was  a  child."  And  Fred  shud- 
dered a  little  as  he  recollected  some  of  the 
past  experiences  of  his  boyhood. 

But  in  a  general  way  Patience  did  not 
make  her  new  friends  and  acquaintances 
shudder.  On  the  whole  they  admired  her, 
and  thought  her  very  clever  and  amusing, 
and  a  decided  acquisition  in  the  place. 
They  thought  her  very  kind  and  good- 
natured  too.  Of  course  her  marriage  had 
made  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  opinions 
continued  to  be  divided  about  it,  but  most 
people  who  came  within  her  personal 
influence  got  more  or  less  to  like  her. 
And  amongst  girls  she  was  popular  almost 
without  an  exception.  She  interested  them 
prodigiously ;    they    talked    about    her    and 
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defended  her  ;  they  gathered  round  her  like 
bees  round  a  honey-pot,  and  it  was  they 
mainly  who  poured  their  joys  and  sorrows 
into  her  ears. 

For  her  own  part  Patience  liked  this 
homage  and  admiration  ;  it  was  perhaps  a 
little  tiresome  sometimes,  but  yet  it  pleased 
her.  With  so  many  friends  and  admirers 
round  her,  her  hands  got  soon  almost  fuller 
of  business  than  they  could  hold  ;  she  came 
to  have  so  many  things  to  do — so  many 
people  to  keep  in  touch  with — such  constant 
social  engagements  to  attend  to,  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  her  to  give  much  time 
to  Ralph. 

So  Ralph,  left  to  himself,  got  to  find  a 
certain  pleasure  in  these  days  in  spending 
his  mornings  fishing  with  Fred.  Fred  did 
not  know  much  about  fishing,  but  he  desired 
to  know  a  great  deal,  and  Ralph  consequently 
found  him  an  eager  pupil,  and  the  two  men 
got  on  over  their  sport  very  harmoniously. 
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They  were  a  pair  of  quiet  fellows,  and  their 
mutual  taciturnity  made  them  suit  one 
another.  They  would  sit  side  by  side  with 
their  rods  in  their  hands,  not  exchanging 
a  sentence  sometimes  in  half  an  hour. 
Patience  would  have  found  the  entertainment 
dull,  but  it  suited  Fred  admirably,  for  Fred 
loved  to  hold  his  tongue. 

"What  in  the  world  do  you  and  Ralph  talk 
about  in  all  the  hours  you  spend  together  ? " 
his  sister  asked  him  once  in  her  flippant  way. 

"  Talk  about  ?  We  don't  talk,"  answered 
Fred  briefly. 

"  What — do  you  sit  together  all  the 
morning  and  never  speak  ?  "  asked  Patience 
upon  this,  opening  her  eyes  wide. 

"  We  speak  when  we  have  anything  to 
say,"  replied  Fred. 

"  Ah — and  you  find  that  doesn't  happen 
often  ?  "  she  returned  delicately, — and  then 
she  gave  a  little  sudden  provoking  chuckle  ; 
and  Fred  made  off  without  another  word. 
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In  these  days,  now  that  she  had  become 
a  married  woman,  Fred  checked  his  tongue 
usually  in  his  conversations  with  his  sister  ; 
but  she  still  possessed  a  curious  facility 
for  irritating  him — a  facility  that  made  him 
tell  his  mother  one  day  that  he  wouldn't  for 
a  fortune  stand  in  Ralph's  shoes. 

11  For  she  can  make  herself  nasty — that's 
the  truth  of  it,"  he  said. 

"  But  it  doesn't  follow  that  she  makes 
herself  nasty  to  Ralph,"  Mrs.  Holt  replied. 

And  then  Fred  meditated  a  moment,  and, 
having  a  fair  mind,  allowed  that  it  did  not. 

"It  would  be  an  awful  thing,  though,  to 
have  a  wife  of  that  sort,"  he  added. 

"  Happily  Ralph  doesn't  find  it  awful. 
Ralph  sees  the  other  side  of  her,"  his 
mother  said. 

"  Humph  !  "  commented  Fred.  And  then 
he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  but  after  that 
moment — "  It's  my  belief  she's  shown  him 
both  sides,"  he  added  curtly. 
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Upon  which  his  mother  looked  at  him, 
but,  being  a  discreet  woman,  she  did  not  ask 
him  the  question  that  rose  to  her  lips. 

It  had  touched  Ralph's  dumb  heart  to  the 
quick  a  year  ago  to  hear  Patience  sing 
amongst  her  flowers  in  the  cottage  garden, 
but  somehow  her  singing  in  the  Manor 
House  drawing-room  gave  him  different 
sensations  now.  This  stirred  his  heart  too, 
but  it  stirred  it  with  an  almost  intolerable 
pain.  For  she  rarely  sang  for  his  pleasure 
in  these  days  ;  she  sang  for  edification — with 
Mr.  Colville.  Sometimes  indeed  in  Mr. 
Colville's  absence  she  would  practise  by 
herself,  but  she  only  practised  those  songs 
which  were  so  unintelligible  to  poor  ignorant 
Ralph.  The  Squire  would  try  manfully  to 
understand  them,  and  (failing  utterly)  would 
hesitatingly  murmur — "Very  fine — ah,  very 
fine  indeed," — and  try  to  beat  time  to  them 
on  his  knees  ;  but  Ralph  could  never  get  the 
length  of  even  uttering  these  feeble  praises. 
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He  would  merely  sit  silent,  looking  at  her 
wonderingly. 

"  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  them,"  he 
said  one  day  sadly  to  his  father.  "  If  she 
likes  these  things  it's  all  right,  of  course,  but 
they  seem  to  me  like  something  made  by 
people  out  of  their  minds.  I — I'm  sorry 
she  cares  for  them  more  than  for  the  old 
songs." 

"They're  very  fine,  I  believe,"  answered 
the  Squire  dubiously.  "  Ahem !  I'm  told 
they're  extremely  fine.  But — well,  I  may 
allow  to  you,  my  boy,  that  I  like  the  old 
songs  best.  And  how  she  used  to  sing 
them!  —  But  she'll  give  us  some  of  them 
again,"  he  said  hopefully.  "  She'll  con- 
descend to  our  ignorance — if  we  ask  her." 

And  the  same  day  in  the  evening  he  did 
ask  her,  and  Patience  was  as  nice  as 
possible,  and  sang  the  old  ditties  that  he 
and  Ralph  were  fond  of  for  an  hour. 

"  For   indeed    I    love   them    myself   too," 
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she  said, — "  only  people  are  all  so  wild 
about  this  other  music  now,  you  know,  and 
it  is  so  difficult  that  it  takes  all  the  time 
I  can  give  to  practise  it.  And  I  am  trying 
too  to  ^et  on  as  much  as  I  can  while  Mr. 
Colville  is  here, — because  he  can  help  me, 
you  see.  But  of  course  I  will  always  sing 
my  old  ballads  and  things  to  you,  when  you 
care  to  hear  them.  I  mean,  to  you  and 
Ralph." 

And  then  the  Squire  was  glad,  and  pleased 
himself  to  think  that  he  had  managed  this 
little  matter.  For  he  had  a  quick  eye 
though  a  very  simple  heart,  and  in  these 
days  he  saw  some  things  that  did  not  make 
him  glad. 

Still,  in  spite  of  what  she  had  said,  Patience 
did  not  find  much  time  to  sing  the  songs 
Ralph  thought  so  sweet.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  she  should,  so  busy 
as  she  was.  When  they  settled  down  into 
their   winter   ways    it    would    be   different — 
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then  she  should  have  time  for  many  things  ; 
but  at  present  each  day  was  too  short  for 
what  she  found  to  do  in  it.  So  for  the 
present  she  continued  almost  entirely  to 
practise  the  music  that  to  Ralph's  barbarous 
ears  sounded  so  meaningless  and  wild, — 
and  Ralph  for  the  most  part  fled  from  it. 
For  the  poor  fellow  was  mad  enough  and 
sore  enough  at  heart  to  lack  all  courage  to 
bear  the  sound  of  his  wife's  and  Henry 
Colville's  united  voices.  He  was  a  fool, 
of  course,  and  he  knew  he  was  a  fool,  but 
that  knowledge  was  no  help  to  him. 

As  for  Patience,  however,  though  she 
had  some  disappointments  and  vexations, 
and  perhaps  even  at  times  some  self-dis- 
satisfactions, to  bear,  she  enjoyed  her  new 
life  on  the  whole  greatly. 

11  I  am  so  happy  ;  you  spoil  me  so  ;  you 
are  so  good  to  me,"  she  said  often,  with 
genuine  affection  and  gratitude,  to  Mr. 
Wharton.     One  day,  sitting  by  his  side,  she 
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told  him  he  had  made  her  life  almost  like 
a  fairy  story.  "  For  I  have  only  to  say 
that  I  want  a  thing,  and  you  give  it  to 
me,"  she  said.  "  And  you  have  given  me 
what  I  never  hoped  to  have,"  she  added, — 
and  then  her  voice  broke  a  little, — "  for  my 
own  father  never  cared  for  me,  you  know." 

"  My  dear,"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  warmly, 
"  he  must  have  cared  !  " 

But  the  tears  had  come  to  Patience's  eyes, 
and  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Oh  no,  he  didn't ;  he  only  cared  for 
Fred,"  she  said.  "  He  was  very  good, 
and  —  and  strict,  and  I  used  to  frighten 
him.  I  didn't  mean  to  frighten  him,  you 
know,  —  but  he  didn't  understand.  He 
thought  I  ought  to  be  like  Fred,  —  and, 
you  see,    I   couldn't." 

"  Of  course  not !  of  course  not !  "  said  the 
Squire,  sympathetically. 

"  But  you  are  so  good  to  me ! "  she 
suddenly    exclaimed.       "  Oh,    you     are    so 
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good  and  kind !  "  And  her  tears  grew 
bigger,  and  fell  down  upon  his  hand  as 
she  stooped  over  it  and  kissed  it. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  these  little  ex- 
hibitions of  emotion  —  which  were  quite 
genuine  and  unpremeditated — made  her  dear 
to  the  Squire's -heart.  He  had  never  had  a 
daughter  of  his  own,  and  Ralph  had  been  so 
much  to  him  that  he  had  never  longed  to 
have  one  ;  but  now  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Patience  had  opened  up  new  springs  of 
hitherto  unknown  tenderness  in  his  heart, 
and  in  his  love  for  her — he  did  not  forget 
his  son,  but  there  were  beginning  to  be 
moments  when  the  thought  of  Patience 
came  to  him   before  the  thought  of  Ralph. 

Perhaps  Ralph  was  conscious  of  this,  but 
if  he  knew  it,  the  knowledge  at  any  rate 
never  troubled  him.  That  his  father  should 
think  first  of  Patience  could  never  seem  to 
him   a  thing  to  regret  or  to   be  jealous  of. 

She  was  theirs — that  was  how  he  thought  of 

vol.  in.  47 
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it — his  father's  almost  in  as  deep  a  sense  as 
she  was  his. 

"You  see,  I'd  never  have  got  her  at  all 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  you,"  he  said  with 
boyish  gratitude  to  the  Squire  one  day, — 
"and  what's  more,  I'd  never  have  wanted 
her.  I  was  such  a  blind  fool  that  I  might 
have  lived  a  dozen  years  in  the  place  with 
her,  and  not  have  got  to  know  what  she 
was.  But  you  found  out  the  minute  you 
set  eyes  on  her  !  " 

Upon  which  the  Squire  chuckled  to  him- 
self, and  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight, 
and — 

"Ay,  ay,"  he  assented  complacently,  "I 
saw  what  she  was.  The  old  fellows  have 
sharper  eyes  than  the  young  ones  some- 
times, Ralph  !  That  was  a  royal  day  when 
I  first  saw  her — a  royal  day  for  us  both." 

"  I  can't  imagine  now  how  we  lived 
without  her,"  Ralph  said  after  a  little 
pause. 
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44  Nor  I — God  bless  her! — nor  I,"  his 
father  echoed. 

"She's  —  changed  everything  for  us — 
hasn't  she  ?  Just  as  if  she  was  a  sort  of 
— angel,   you  know." 

11  Yes, — only  a  woman  too,  my  dear, — a 
true  woman  as  well,"  corrected  the  Squire. 

"  '  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food.' 

That's  what  I'd  rather  call  her." 

"  Just  say  it  again,"  asked  Ralph. 

And  then  the  Squire  repeated  the  not 
quite  unknown  quotation. 

"It  sounds  like  poetry  ? "  said  Ralph 
rather  questioningly. 

"It  is  poetry,"  cried  the  Squire  hastily. 
4'  You  ought  to  read  the  whole  poem,  my 
boy.  It's  very  short.  I  think,  Ralph, 
you  might  read  it,  and  then,  perhaps,  some 
day — ahem  ! — take  an  opportunity  of  letting 
her  see  that  you  applied  it  to  her." 

"  Oh — I  don't  know  about  that,"  murmured 
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Ralph  bashfully.  "  She'd  hardly  understand, 
I'm  afraid,  what  I  was  up  to." 

"  But  she'd  recognize  the  lines  ;  they're 
Wordsworth's,"  explained  the  Squire. 

"  Oh — they're  his — are  they  ?  "  asked 
Ralph  simply.  "  Well,  she's  read  them  then, 
I  dare  say.  It's  wonderful  how  much  she's 
read  !  "     And  he  sighed. 

"You  should  read  too,  my  boy,"  said  the 
Squire  after  a  moment,  cheerily,  but  with 
some  caution.  "  I  don't  say  you  need  do 
it  much, — not  in  any  particular  way, — but 
just  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  books  she's 
fond  of  now  and  then.  It  would  do  you 
good — don't  you  see  ? — open  your  mind, 
and  so  on.  She's  brought  a  good  lot  of 
books  with  her.  Just  take  a  look  at  them, 
Ralph, — some  day  when  you've  nothing  else 
to  do." 

"Well — if  you  think  she'd  like  it,"  said 
Ralph  dubiously,  "I'd  be  glad  to  do  that— 
or  anything." 
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And  he  pondered  over  the  proposition 
for  a  little  while,  and  then  one  afternoon, 
when  Patience  was  out  of  the  house,  he 
surreptitiously  visited  the  book-case  in  which 
she  kept  her  own  special  stock  of  literature  ; 
and  the  same  day,  a  few  hours  later,  Patience 
happening  to  pass  the  spot,  began  to  sniff 
curiously  in  the  air. 

"What  an  odd  smell  of  tobacco!"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  A  smell  of  tobacco  ? "  echoed  the  Squire 
in  all  innocence. 

But  poor  Ralph  had  coloured  up  to  the 
ears,   and — 

"  Oh,  it  must  have  been  me  ! "  he  blurted 
out  abruptly.  "  I  was  looking  this  afternoon 
at  a — a  book  or  two,  and  I  am  afraid — now 
I  think  of  it — I  am  afraid  I  had  my  pipe  in 
my  mouth." 

"  What — here,  in  the  drawing-room  ?  " 
exclaimed  Patience,  staring  at  him. 

She    was    dabbing    her    nostrils   with    her 
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scented  pocket-handkerchief;  she  had  backed 
from  the  book-case  with  an  expression  of 
disgust. 

"  It  was  dreadfully  thoughtless  of  me!" 
Ralph  ejaculated  with  great  contrition.  "  I 
can't;  think  how  I  came  to  do  it.  I  was  just 
looking  up  a  thing  or  two,  and  upon  my 
word   I   clean  forgot " 

"Oh,  well  —  it  doesn't  matter,"  said 
Patience  a  little  shortly.  "  Only  it  was 
rather  odd  of  you  to  come  here  to  these 
particular  books, —  and  when  you  were 
smoking  too  !  I  can't  think  what  you 
wanted  with  them  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  interposed  the  Squire  cheerily, 
"  I  think  I  can  tell  you  that.  We  had  been 
talking  together — Ralph  and  I — about  a — 
well,   about   a  certain  poem " 

11  What — you  and  Ralph  !  "  interposed 
Patience  with  a  little  burst  of  laughter. 

"  Yes — I  and  Ralph,"  repeated  the  Squire 
stoutly.      "  We'd  been  quoting  a  few  lines  of 
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it,  but  our  memories  had  failed  us,  and  so 
Ralph  said  he'd  like  to  look  it  up,  for  he'd 
a  notion — (give  me  your  Wordsworth,  and 
I'll  show  you,  Patience) — he'd  a  notion  that 
the  lines  fitted — some  one  that  we  rather 
take  an  interest  in.  Look — there  they  are, 
my  dear.      Read  them  to  us." 

And  he  handed  her  back  the  volume,  and 
smiled  happily  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  familiar 
lines  and  the  colour  came  into  her  face. 

"  Oh,  what  a  flatterer  you  are!"  she  ex- 
claimed with  a  quick  laugh. 

"  My  dear,  it  isn't  I.  This  is  the  culprit," 
cried  the  Squire  with  glee,  and  he  pointed 
delightedly  to  Ralph,  who,  to  tell  the  truth, 
stood  blushing  very  awkwardly  under  his 
unmerited  honours. 

But  Patience,  who  did  not  know  that  they 
were  unmerited,  looked  at  him  very  kindly, 
and- — repented  her  a  little  that  she  had  been 
so  sharp  with  him.  For  she  knew  that  some 
dimly  felicitous  thoughts  floundered  at  times 
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in  Ralph's  misty  brain, — that  he  loved  her 
with  all  his  inarticulate  soul — that  if  any- 
thing could  have  made  a  poet  of  him  his 
devotion  to  her  would  have  done  it. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  after  a  moment 
she  passed  her  hand  over  the  open  page 
before  her  with  a  little  movement  that  was 
like  a  caress,  and  then  as  she  closed  the 
book  she  looked  at  him  again  and  smiled. 

"  I  don't  think  I  mind  about  the  tobacco — 
now,"  she  said  all  at  once. 

Whereupon  poor  Ralph  grew  radiant  with 
sudden  happiness  ;  and  the  Squire,  standing 
a  little  apart,  began  to  chafe  his  hands  with 
a  soft  little  chuckle,  so  low  and  veiled  that  it 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  other  two. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

1WTR.  COLVILLE  and  Fred  left  Eldon 
with  much  reluctance,  for  cub-hunting 
was  about  to  begin  when  they  took  their 
departure,  and  Fred  at  any  rate,  who  had 
a  laudable  desire  to  extend  the  circle  of  his 
experiences,  would  have  liked  very  much  to 
remain  and  make  acquaintance  with  that 
sport. 

Ralph  did  not  do  much  in  cub-hunting 
himself,  nor  even  presently  in  fox-hunting, 
when  the  other  men  were  gone.  He  had 
ridden  very  little  at  all  since  his  accident  in 
the  winter,  for,  though  in  most  respects  he 
had  recovered  from  it,  it  had  left  him  with 
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a  certain  tendency  to  giddiness  that  neces- 
sitated caution.  This  was  dreadfully  vexing, 
Patience  thought,  for  she  had  been  proud 
of  his  riding,  and  it  seemed  hard  (both  for 
herself  and  for  him)  that  he  should  be  pre- 
cluded from  doing  the  one  thing  that  every- 
body allowed  he  could  do  well.  Still,  as  he 
himself  bore  his  deprivation  patiently,  she 
could  not  in  decency  complain  much  of  it. 

"  Only  you  will  hunt — a  little, — as  the 
season  goes  on  ?  "  she  said  to  him  tentatively 
one  day.  "  I  should  think  you  might.  Just 
a  little — quite  quietly  ?  Or,  at  any  rate, 
you'll  come  to  the  meets  ?  I'm  going  to  the 
meets,  you  know." 

"  Then  I'll  drive  you,"  he  answered 
cheerily. 

But  she  would  not  allow  this,  she  told 
him.  She  loved  to  see  him  on  horseback  ; 
she  only  cared  to  go  herself  because  she 
liked  to  see  him  ride.  "  Or,  at  least,  that's 
the    chief   reason,"  she    added — for  she  was 
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honest.  "  Of  course  it's  a  pretty  sight  alto- 
gether,— and  it's  nice  to  see  so  many  people 
that  one  knows." 

So  Ralph  rode  to  the  first  meet,  and 
Patience  drove  to  it  in  her  pony-carriage, 
and  enjoyed  herself  very  much.  A  year  ago 
she  had  also  gone  to  some  of  the  meets, 
but  she  had  been  simply  Patience  Holt  then 
— a  person  of  no  sort  of  consequence,  and 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  people  in  the  field  had 
known  her  enough  to  raise  their  hats  to 
her.  It  was  different  now,  and  as  she  sat 
in  her  dainty  little  equipage,  with  her  bright 
face  rising  above  her  furs,  she  felt  wonder- 
fully content,  and  deeply  and  piously  thankful 
for  the  position  to  which  she  had  been 
exalted. 

She  was  so  glad  too  that  she  had  made 
Ralph  ride,  for  how  well  he  always  looked 
on  horseback  !  Who  to  see  him  now  would 
ever  guess  that  he  could  move  so  clumsily 
as  he  did  on  his  own  feet!      It  really  would 
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be  too  bad,  she  said  to  herself,  if  she  might 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  being  proud  of 
him  amongst  hunting-men,  when  she  had  so 
— so  much  to  put  up  with  in  his  appearance 
at  other  times. 

"  Isn't  it  nice  to  see  him  ?  "  she  asked  the 
Squire  with  animation.  "  Don't  you  think 
really  that  he  may  go  with  the  hounds  a 
little  way  ?  " 

But  Mr.  Wharton  shook  his  head. 

"  He's  best  not  to  risk  anything,"  he  said. 
"  That's  what  Lathom  says,  you  know, — and 
it  doesn't  do  to  get  a  doctor's  advice,  and 
then  to  fly  in  the  face  of  it.  But  don't  you 
be  uneasy,  my  dear  ;   Ralph's  right  enough." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  uneasy,"  answered  Patience 
with  perfect  truth.  "  I'm  only  vexed.  I 
like  so  to  see  him  ride,  you  know. — How- 
ever,  I  suppose  it  can't  be  helped." 

"  And,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  Squire,  "  we're 
erring  on  the  safe  side."  And  then  Patience 
laughed. 
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"If  it  were  your  case  I  don't  think  you 
would  let  any  doctor  stop  you,"  she  suddenly 
said. 

"  My  dear,"  he  replied  with  a  quiet  smile, 
"  the  cases  are  not  quite  alike." 

And  then  she  made  no  answer  ;  only  she 
looked  at  him  quickly,  and  her  look  ex- 
pressed so  much  tenderness  that  the  Squire's 
heart  gave  a  grateful  throb. 

Ralph  rode  home  presently  by  the  side  of 
his  wife's  carriage,  and  she  asked  him  a  little 
shortly  when  he  joined  her  how  he  felt. 

"  Oh — all  right,"  he  answered  carelessly. 

Upon  which  she  replied  that  in  that  case 
she  rather  wondered  that  he  had  been  so 
self-denying  as  to  turn  back.  "  Though,  of 
course,"  she  had  the  grace  to  add,  "  I  am  very 
glad,  for  there's  no  doubt  it  is  better  not  to 
do  rash  things." 

And  simple  Ralph,  taking  this  speech 
mi  pied  de  la  lettre>  felt  glad  that  he  had 
pleased    her,    and    cantered    home    in    good 
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spirits  by  her  side.  For  he  had  got  to  be 
aware  that  he  did  not  please  her  always,  and 
therefore  his  occasional  successes  in  that  line 
gave  him  the  keener  satisfaction. 

Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  Patience  was  not 
pleased  with  him  to-day,  for  how  could  she 
help  feeling  that,  if  of  old  the  noble  Vikings 
had  wished  to  hunt,  not  a  man  amongst 
them  would  have  let  any  doctor  living  keep 
him  from  the  field  ? — and  why,  she  thought, 
should  Ralph  submit  to  be  ruled  by  an 
admonition  that  these  ancient  heroes  would 
have  scorned  ?  It  was  for  her  to  be  careful 
of  his  health — as  of  course  she  was  (in  fact 
she  conjured  up  a  little  picture  to  herself  of 
how,  if  he  had  shown  himself  resolved  to 
hunt  to-day,  she  would  have  thrown  herself 
on  his  breast  and  won  him  to  give  up  his 
intention  with  her  tears — or  in  some  such 
way)  ;  but  for  him  of  his  own  accord  to 
pay  such  ready  obedience  to  his  fellow-man, 
to  tell  the  truth,  touched  her  with  a  feeling 
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that  bore  an  uncomfortable  resemblance  to 
contempt.  So  she  leant  back  in  her  pretty 
carnage  with  her  lips  closed,  and  her  nose 
a  little  in  the  air,  and  Ralph,  quite  uncon- 
scious that  she  was  doing  anything  more 
than  placidly  inhaling  the  breeze,  rode 
peacefully  on  by  her  side,  in  stupid  content. 

For  indeed  it  needed  so  little  to  content 
the  simple  fellow.  A  word  would  do  it  often 
— and  Patience  knew  this,  and  was  some- 
times even  keenly  touched  by  it.  He  tried 
her  temper,  but  she  had  not  ceased  yet  to 
be  remorseful  when  he  tried  it, — or  at  any 
rate  she  had  not  ceased  to  be  remorseful 
when  she  had  made  her  irritation  manifest  ; 
— and  deep  in  her  heart  there  was  a 
suspicion  often  (at  moments  when  she  her- 
self was  in  her  best  mind)  that,  taking  him 
altogether,  he  was  better  than  she  was, — 
that,  whatever  the  relative  value  of  their 
heads  might  be,  his  heart  was  more  simple, 
more  single,  and  more  tender  than  her  own. 
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Only  it  was  one  thing  to  acknowledge  this 
generously  at  moments,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  keep  it  always  so  in  mind  that  the 
thought  of  it  should  rule  her  actions  in  her 
daily  intercourse  with  him,  and  restrain  her 
tongue.  To  do  that  was  difficult,  Patience 
had  with  some  anxiety  begun  to  find,  almost 
to  the  verge  of  impossibility. 

"  But  you  always  knew  I  had  a  quick 
temper — didn't  you,  Ralph  ?  "  she  said  to 
him  one  day,  when  she  had  been  suffering 
from  some  qualms  of  conscience.  "  I  mean 
— you  don't  think  that  I  ever  took  you  in  ? 
You  knew  from  the  beginning  that  I  was  a 
— a  sort  of  spitfire  ?  "  And  she  looked  at 
him  rather  anxiously, — perceiving,  as  she 
looked,  that  the  colour  was  coming  noticeably 
to  his  face. 

For,  in  fact,  though  it  was  true  that  he 
had  always  been  aware  of  the  peculiarities 
of  her  temper  (she  having  from  the  first 
exhibited  them  to  him  pretty  openly),  it  was 
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also  true  that  the  foolish  fellow  had  believed 
that  her  love  for  him,  when  it  had  once  come, 
would  smooth  all  such  peculiarities  away, 
and  bring  her  whole  nature,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  into  a  condition  of  perfect  har- 
mony ;  and  the  discovery  that  this  transfor- 
mation had  not  taken  place  had  been  a  little 
surprise  and  shock  to  him. 

But  yet  he  could  not  tell  her  this  (for  he 
had  got  to  be  aware  that  she  would  not 
always  bear  the  whole  truth  from  him)  ;  he 
could  only  answer  her  question  literally, 
without  mentioning  it.  So  he  looked  rather 
red,  and  then  merely  said  soothingly  that  of 
course  he  had  always  known  she  could  be  a 
little  impatient  sometimes, — that  her  temper 
and  her  name  were  not  exactly  like  each  other. 

"  And    do    you     wish,     then,    that    they 

were  ? "    she    upon  this  instantly  and  rather 

embarrassingly    demanded,— and    she    burst 

suddenly  into  a  half — but  only  half — amused 

laugh. 

vol.  in.  48 
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For  she  was  a  person  who  loved  approval, 
and  censure  was  a  thing  her  soul  abhorred  : 
besides,  fault-finding  from  a  husband,  she 
thought,  was  a  singularly  ungracious  act,  and 
doubly  ungracious  when  it  was  indulged  in 
at  a  moment  when  the  wife  who  was  found 
fault  with  happened  to  have  been  voluntarily 
humbling  herself.  At  such  a  moment 
nothing  but  tenderness  should  be  adminis- 
tered to  her,  Patience  thought,  and  soothing, 
and  encouragement. 

So  she  laughed  at  the  sight  of  Ralph's 
guilty  face,  but  it  was  a  laugh  that  did  not 
quite  betoken  pure  enjoyment,  and — 

"  Oh,  well,  you  have  soon  begun  to  want 
changes  in  me ! "  she  said  between  jest  and 
earnest.  "  You  would  like  me  to  have  a 
temper  like — who  shall  I  say  ? — like  Celia 
Meredith—" 

"  Good  gracious — !  "  ejaculated  Ralph 
indignantly. 

"  But  I  am  sure  you  would  !  "   she  ran  on 
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teasingly.  "  Celia  would  just  suit  you. 
She's  as  sweet  as  sugar — and  as  meek  as  a 
dove — " 

"How  can  you  go  on  like  that?"  he 
exclaimed,  with  his  indignation  rising. 

And  then  he  went  to  her  suddenly,  and  to 
Patience's  blank  amazement  silenced  her, — 
a  feat  he  accomplished  by  clasping  her  in 
his  arms,  and  both  literally  and  figuratively 
taking  away  her  breath.  It  so  astonished 
Patience  that  it  made  her  dumb. 

"  You  may  say  what  you  like  about — 
about  most  things,  but  if  you  take  to — to — 
to  talking  about  other  women — ! "  he  burst 
out,  stammering  and  in  high  excitement. 

"  Well, — of  all  the  furious  old  bears  !  " 
she  ejaculated,  gasping.  "  Talk  about  me 
having  a  temper — !  " 

And  then  all  at  once  she  dropped  upon 
a  chair,  and  burst  out  laughing  again.  But 
(which  was  curious)  her  laughter  now  had 
got  quite  a  pleasant  sound  in  it,  and  she  sat 
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looking  at  him  with  her  eyes  dancing  ;  and 
Ralph,  coming  to  himself  again,  perceived 
with  astonishment  that  she  seemed  in  the 
highest  good-humour.  For,  in  fact,  when 
he  had  given  her  that  unexpected  and 
gigantic  hug,  and  silenced  her  provoking 
tongue,  his  act  had  seemed  to  her  so  extra- 
ordinarily like  an  act  that  might  have  been 
committed  by  a  Viking  that  it  had  filled  her 
with  satisfaction. 

So  she  sat  laughing,  and  secretly  approving 
him  in  her  heart,  till — his  brief  indignation 
all  evaporated, — he  came  again  shamefacedly 
to  her  side  to  ask  for  forgiveness ;  which 
was  a  foolish  thing  to  do, — only,  unhappily 
for  himself,  the  knowledge  of  how  to  manage 
her  wisely  was  a  knowledge  poor  Ralph 
never  gained. 

He  set  himself  literally  at  her  feet  now, 
and  covered  her  hands  with  self-reproachful 
kisses,  suing  for  her  pardon  till,  it  must  be 
confessed,    it    flashed    into    her    changeable 
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mind,  with  a  feeling  approaching  to  contempt, 
that  his  demeanour  was  singularly  like  the 
demeanour  of  her  dog  Colin.  Only  Colin 
would  have  had  the  sense  to  make  his 
contrition  briefer,  she  thought.  A  single 
pat  on  his  head  would  have  restored  him  to 
happy  self-satisfaction ;  but  she  patted 
Ralph's  head,  and  yet  he  remained  depressed. 

Should  he  ever  understand  her  ?  the  poor 
fellow  was  thinking.  With  the  sad  insight 
of  love  he  knew  that  her  light  caress  meant 
so  little,  and  he  went  on  fondling  her  hands 
in  the  vain  and  stupid  hope  that  his  fondling 
might  tempt  her  to  give  something  more 
to  him,  whereas,  instead  of  that,  it  only 
wearied  her.  She  had  been  amused  by  the 
little  scene  for  a  minute,  but  now  she  had 
had  enough  of  it. 

"  Oh,  Ralph,  get  up — and  don't  be  so 
silly,"  she  only  said  after  a  little  silence. 

She  spoke  pleasantly  enough  ;  she  did  not 
want  to  be  cross  with  him  ;  but  do  not  we  all 
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know  how  the  sight  of  exaggerated  emotion 
that  we  cannot  share  has  an  inclination  to 
make  us  irritable  ?  Besides,  Patience  had 
occupations  that  she  wanted  to  go  to, — and 
it  was  barely  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an 
hour  absurdly  ill-suited  for  demonstrations 
of  sentiment.  So  she  gave  another  little 
flip  to  his  head,  as  good-humouredly  as  she 
could,  and — shaking  herself  free  from  him — 
rose  to  her  feet,  and  obliged  him  to  rise  too. 

"  Just  think  of  you  keeping  me  like  this ! " 
she  exclaimed  briskly  as  soon  as  they  were 
both  standing  up, — "  and  I  haven't  so  much 
as  ordered  dinner  yet." 

"  Then  go  and  order  it,  and  come  back 
again,"  Ralph  boldly  ventured  to  entreat. 

But  at  this  she  fairly  burst  out  laughing. 
Come  back  simply  that  she  might  go  on 
playing  with  him !  Well — she  might,  of 
course,  have  done  so  six  months  ago,  but 
to  do  it  now,  in  November,  when  they  had 
been  married  in  April — !     "Oh,  dear,  how 
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right  mamma  was  when  she  said — that  thing 
long  ago ! "  Patience  thought  suddenly  to 
herself,  and  then  as  she  went  away  she  told 
herself  that  it  was  very  amusing  to  find  how 
correct  her  mother  had  been  :  but  even  while 
she  made  this  assertion  she  sighed  a  little  ; 
and  then,  when  she  had  sighed,  she  yawned. 
She  had  fallen  of  late  into  a  rather  frequent 
habit  of  yawning  after  she  had  been  alone 
for  any  length  of  time  with  Ralph.  But  of 
course,  she  said,  it  was  a  habit  that  did  not 
mean  anything.  Ralph  was  quiet,  and  quiet 
people  made  one  sleepy  sometimes  ;  that 
was  all.  They  were  so  very  nice,  all  the 
same. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  since 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Colville  Patience  had 
felt  sleepy  rather  oftener  than  before.  It 
was  not  that  personally  she  cared  much  for 
Mr.  Colville,  for  she  did  not ;  but  he  was 
very  lively,  and  lively  people  made  things 
in   a  house  go  so  pleasantly.     And  then  he 
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was  musical,  and  she  had  liked  the  musical 
side  of  him  very  much.  What  a  pity  it  was 
that  Ralph  was  not  musical  too ! 

"It  would  have  been  so  delightful  if  we 
could  have  sung  together — wouldn't  it  ?  " 
she  said  one  day  regretfully  to  the  Squire  ; 
and  Mr.  Wharton  assented  warmly. 

"It  would  indeed  ! — it  would  indeed  !  "  he 
said  with  fervour.  "Ah,  my  dear,  we  make 
many  mistakes  in  life, — and  I  in  my  foolish 
love  made  a  big  one  when  I  kept  my  boy 
at  home,  and  let  him  grow  up  beside  me. 
I've  been  a  selfish  father.  I've  need  to  ask 
you  both — both  him  and  you,  Patience — to 
forgive  me." 

But  this  speech,  when  the  Squire  made  it, 
touched  Patience's  heart — for  she  could  be 
easily  moved  at  times,  and  she  put  her 
hand  in  his,  and  told  him  tenderly  that 
he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with  ; 
for — however  he  had  brought  him  up — 
Ralph  was  so  dear  and   good, — better  than 
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anybody  ;  and,  as  for  her,  did  he  think  she 
was  not  content  with  him  ?  She  laughed 
quite  joyfully  as  she  put  this  question,  and 
the  sound  of  her  laughter  was  sweet  in  the 
Squire's  ears. 

"You  are  my  dear  daughter — my  own 
dear  and  kind  daughter,"  he  answered  her 
with  a  little  tremor  in  his  voice.  "  If  I 
want  Ralph  to  be  cleverer,  or — or  different 
in  any  way  from  what  he  is,  it's  only  for 
your  sake,  my  dear ;  he's  good  enough  as 
he  is  for  me.  I'd  like  him  to  be  able  to  sine 
that  he  might  sing  with  you.  If  I  could 
think  that  there  would  be  any  chance  even 
yet—" 

But  she  interrupted  this  sentence  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Oh,  but  there  isn't,"  she  exclaimed 
merrily.  "  I've  tried  him,  and  he  hasn't  got 
any  ear  at  all.  He  can't  keep  in  the  same 
key  for  three  notes  together.  Oh  no,  we 
must  be  content  with  him  as  he  is, — and  of 
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course  I  am,  you  know.  It  was  silly  of  me 
even  to  say  just  now  that  I  wished  he  could 
sing, — but  one  is  so  often  stupid  and  says 
things  in  an  idle  way. — To  be  sure,"  added 
Patience  after  a  moment's  consideration,  "it 
was  natural  to  think  how  much  nicer  it 
would  be  to  sing  with  him  than  with  Mr. 
Colville." 

"  To  be  sure,  my  dear  ! — to  be  sure  !  " 
assented  the  Squire  with  delight. 

And  then  he  rayed  all  over  with  con- 
tentment.— for  it  was  possible  that  even  he 
had  sometimes  felt  a  lack  of  rapture  during 
those  hours  when  Patience  and  Henry 
Colville  had  practised  their  duets  together  ; 
but  how  right-minded  she  was !  —  how 
straightforward  and  true !  he  thought  now 
to  himself,  with  a  heart  that  glowed  with 
love  for  her. 

"  And,  indeed,  I  think  a  sweeter,  kinder- 
nearted  woman  does  not  live  ! "  he  exclaimed 
with  warmth  to  Ralph  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
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(for  he  had  gone  to  Ralph — who  was  too 
modest  about  his  own  deserts,  the  tender 
father  often  thought  —  and  had  repeated 
Patience's  little  speech  to  him).  ''She's  the 
dearest  and  the  truest  girl  that  ever  stepped 
within  these  doors." 

11  Yes — she's  that,"  Ralph  answered.  "  I 
think  she's  that — God  knows." 

But  he  made  his  answer  gravely,  and  said 
nothing  more,  and  turned  away  with  a 
shadow  on  his  face.  His  heart  was  rather 
sore  sometimes  in  these  days,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  Patience,  on  this  special  day,  and 
within  the  last  hour  indeed,  had  been 
speaking  her  mind  to  him,  and  had  been 
making  it  pretty  heavy.  It  had  chanced 
that  she  had  come  to  him  with  a  little 
proposition  —  quite  an  unimportant  pro- 
position,— and  he  had  not  received  it  with 
the  grace  that,  to  her  thinking,  he  should 
have  done, — and  she  had,  consequently, 
flouted  him. 
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The  thing  was  of  so  little  importance  : 
she  had  merely  asked  him  in  the  simplest 
and  pleasantest  way  whether  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  rather  nice,  now  that  the  hunting 
season  had  begun,  if  they  were  to  ask  the 
Hilliards  to  stay  with  them  for  a  little. 
"  For  I'm  sure  Bell  would  like  it,"  she  said, 
— "and  I  know  that  Captain  Hilliard  would 
too  (he  cares  so  much  about  hunting) — if  he 
isn't  engaged  anywhere  else." 

But  when  she  made  this  remark,  instead 
of  assenting  to  it  at  once,  as  any  courteous 
man  would  have  done,  Ralph's  absurd,  tell- 
tale face  lengthened  in  the  most  unaccount- 
able way,  and  some  words  fell  from  his  lips 
impulsively  that  Patience,  who  had  a  keen 
sense  of  propriety,  felt  she  could  not  let  pass. 

"  Why  on  earth  need  we  have  the 
Hilliards  ?  "  he  said.  "  I'm  sure  I  thought 
we  had  had  enough  of  them  at  Freshwater." 

"You  thought — what?"  asked  Patience, 
with  the  colour  in  her  face. 
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And  then  for  a  moment  or  two  Ralph  held 
his  peace.  In  a  general  way  he  dissented 
from  no  arrangements  that  she  chose  to 
propose  ;  perhaps,  if  he  had  stopped  to 
think,  he  would  not  have  objected  to  this 
one  ;  but  having  begun  to  speak,  he  made 
an  effort  now  after  a  little  pause  to  stick  by 
his  words. 

"  I  didn't  care  for  them  so  much  at 
Freshwater,"  he  said  half-deprecatingly. 
"  Perhaps  it  wasn't  likely  I  should,  when 
they  took  you  so  much  away  from  me, — and 
if  they  come  here  now  they'll  do  the  same 
again.  I  see  little  enough  of  you  as  it  is 
(it  seems  to  me), — but  if  you're  to  have  them, 
I  think  I  may  almost  as  well  take  myself  off 
altogether." 

"Now  really,  Ralph,  you  are  absurd!" 
she  exclaimed. 

She  had  coloured  very  much ;  she  was 
very  angry  with  him ;  but  she  was  not 
without     self-control,     and     she     compelled 
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her  tongue  to  be  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
while  she  reviewed  the  situation  ;  having 
done  which  she  began  to  speak  again,  but 
in  an  altered  tone, — no  longer  with  warmth, 
but  with  much  reticence  and  coldness. 

"  Well,  you  can  keep  me  from  asking  the 
Hilliards,  of  course,"  she  said;  "you  can 
keep  me  from  asking  them,  or  anybody.  If 
you  want  to  show  me  who  is  master — " 

"  Patience !  "  he  ejaculated  with  con- 
sternation ;  but  she  only  gave  a  cruel  little 
laugh,  and  went  on  sweetly. 

"  Yes — I  say,  if  you  want  to  show  me 
who  is  master,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  you 
can  do  it  easily." 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  by 
making  such  a  speech  ?  "  Ralph  said,  not  red 
but  white  with  emotion. 

"  It  is  a  very  natural  speech,"  she  retorted 
— "  after  what  you  have  said." 

"  I  meant  to  say  nothing  that  should — 
that  should  make  you  like  this,"  he  answered, 
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looking  at  her  with  his  sad  eyes.  "  I  said — 
what  was  it  ? — that  I  did  not  care  about  the 
Hilliards.  If  it  was  that — well,  I  am  sorry  ; 
I  forgot  how  much  they  were  your  friends. 
— Ask  them,  of  course. — I  am  sorry,"  he 
repeated,  "that  I  spoke  at  all.  I  am  a 
rough — fool." 

And  he  turned  away  suddenly  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  came  back  to  her  where 
she  still  sat  motionless,  and  bent  down  his 
head,  but  only  for  a  second,  on  her 
shoulder. 

"  Ask  them,  Patience,"  he  repeated  quietly. 
"  Ask  any  one  you  like,  always." 

"  Yes — '  Ask  them,'  you  say,"  she  retorted, 
"  and  if  they  come  how  can  I  tell  how  you 
will  treat  them  ?  " 

"  I  ? — Oh,  I'll  treat  them  all  right/'  replied 
Ralph  a  little  bitterly.  "  I  shan't  have  much 
to  do  with  them,  I  suppose.  It's  not  me 
they'll  want." 

"  I  do  think  you  might  remember  all  their 
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kindness  to  us  at  Freshwater,"  Patience  said 
with  strong  disapprobation, — "  how  they  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  make  our  time 
there  pleasant." 

"  Well — I  suppose  they  made  it  pleasant 
for  you — "  he  said. 

"  You  know  they  did,"  she  answered 
severely.  "  They  were  most  kind  and  atten- 
tive.     No  people  could  have  been  more  so." 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not  :  they  were  very 
attentive,"  he  answered  quietly. — "Well — 
write  to  them,  dear." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  my  writing  to  them," 
she  broke  out  after  a  little  angry  silence, 
"  when,  if  they  come,  you  will  behave  to 
them,  I  suppose,  like  a  bear  ? " 

But  when  she  had  made  this  bitter  speech 
she  saw  the  pain  in  his  face,  and — to  give 
her  her  due — her  heart  reproached  her,  and 
she  suddenly  put  out  her  hand  and  touched 
him. 

"  Ralph,  don't  make  me  say  nasty  things," 
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she  ejaculated  quickly.  "  I — I  dorit  think 
you  will  behave  to  them  like  a  bear, — only, 
when  you  don't  like  people,  you  let  them 
see  it  so,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  I  am  very  boorish  and 
stupid,"  he  said  sadly. 

But  her  hand  was  still  on  his  arm,  and  he 
put  his  own  over  it,  and  then  after  a  moment 
lifted  it  passionately  to  his  lips  :  and  when  he 
had  done  this  (because  she  was  a  little  sorry 
perhaps)  she  went  closer  to  him,  and  raised 
her  face,  and  let  him  kiss  her.  She  did  not 
want  to  be  cross  to  him  ;  she  was  always 
vexed  with  herself  when  she  had  been 
cross  ;  after  she  had  been  angry  she  nearly 
always  felt  an  impulse  to  be  kind  to  him 
again. 

But  yet    he    tried    her  ;    she   had   left   off 

denying  it.      In  spite  of  all  his  goodness  he 

was  so  stupid  that  he  tried  her  at  moments 

more  than  she  could  bear. 

She  parted  from  him  pretty  happily  now. 
vol.  in.  49 
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That  is  to  say,  she  was  happy,  for  she  had 
got  her  own  way,  and  had  made  up  to  him 
handsomely  for — well — for  the  little  un- 
necessary remarks  that  in  the  course  of  their 
conversation  had  escaped  her  tongue 
unawares ;  but  as  for  Ralph,  he  left  her 
rather  sadly  ;  and  so,  when  the  Squire  met 
him  presently,  and  repeated  that  pleasant 
remark  to  him  that  Patience  had  made 
about  his  singing,  he  received  it  dejectedly, 
without  a  smile.  Yes — if  he  could  have 
sung  with  her  she  might  have  cared  about 
it  a  year  ago,  he  only  thought, — but  she 
would  rather  sing  with  other  people  now. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

"^HE  Hilliards  were  asked,  and  they  ac- 
cepted their  invitation  and  arrived  at 
the  Manor  House  one  day  in  the  beginning 
of  December. 

"  And  a  very  pleasant  young  pair  of 
people  they  seem,"  the  Squire  said,  with 
his  usual  overflowing  kindness,  as  soon  as 
he  had  spent  a  few  hours  in  their  company, 
— upon  which  Patience  beamed  upon  him 
gratefully,  and  replied  that  they  were,  in- 
deed— they  were  delightful  ;  and  foolish 
Ralph  sat  silently  by  and  scowled.  Not 
indeed  that  he  meant  to  scowl  ;  he  was 
only  doing  it  in  the  clownish  shyness  that 
had     been     enveloping    him    like    a    thick 
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garment  from  the  moment  in  which  his  guests 
had  entered  the  house. 

"  The  young  fellow  seems  more  loutish 
than  ever,"  Captain  Hilliard  said  to  his 
sister  before  they  parted  for  the  night,  and 
Bell  simply  held  up  her  hands. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  him — 
never  !  "  she  ejaculated.  "  Really,  it  is 
almost  too  shameless  in  Patience  to  have 
married   him." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  laughed  her  brother; 
"  she  has  secured  herself  at  any  rate  a  very 
comfortable  berth." 

"  Yes,  she  has  done  that, — and  the  Squire 
is  delightful,"  Bell  allowed. 

"  Oh,  hes  a  fine  old  boy,"  said  Captain 
Hilliard.  "  I'm  going  shooting  with  him 
to-morrow." 

"  What — and  with  Ralph  too  ? "  asked 
Bell.  "  Oh,  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  go 
with  Ralph  !  He  will  be  as  likely  as  not 
to  mistake  you  for  a  partridge." 
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But  her  brother  said  he  was  afraid  he 
must  take  the  chance  of  that,  and  accord- 
ingly next  day  he  went  out  to  the  covers 
with  both  his  hosts, — and  came  back  with 
his  opinion  of  one  of  them  a  little  modified. 

11  Well,  the  fellow  can  shoot,"  he  told  his 
sister. 

11  Perhaps  he  only  hits  the  birds  by 
accident  ?  "  she  suggested  readily. 

"  Oh  no,"  he  laughed,  "  it  isn't  by  acci- 
dent. He's  a  splendid  shot.  He  beats  me 
hollow." 

And  then  Bell  said  good-naturedly  that, 
if  that  were  so,  she  was  really  very  glad  to 
hear  it,  for  it  was  a  comfort  (for  Patience's 
sake)  to  find  that  he  could  do  one  thing 
in  the  world  well.  "  Though  I  certainly 
never  before  heard,"  she  added,  "  of  any- 
body marrying  a  man  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  good  shot." 

"  Oh,  but  he's  a  good  fellow  as  well," 
answered     her     brother     carelessly.       "He 
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really  is  a  very  good-natured  fellow.  I 
liked  him  very  much  to-day,  He's  a  boor, 
of  course." 

"  I  should  think  he  was  indeed ! "  cried 
Bell,  fervently. 

"  And  yet  he's  not  ungentlemanly — not 
in  nature,    I    mean." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  able  to  talk 
about  his  nature,"  said  Bell. 

"  He's  one  of  the  clumsiest  fellows  cer- 
tainly I  ever  came  across,  and  as  dull  as 
ditch-water ;  but  still,  you  see,  a  man  can 
be  clumsy  and  dull,  and  yet  not  vulgar." 

"Well — perhaps,"  replied  Bell.  "I  never 
said  he  was  vulgar." 

But  as  the  days  went  on  she  was  not 
sure  sometimes  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  even  to  be  a  little  vulvar  than  to 
be  so  deadly  stupid  as  Ralph  ; — and  at  any 
rate  she  was  very  sorry  for  Patience,  she 
said.  She  was  very  sorry,  and  she  really 
could    not   help   wondering   at    her,   she   re- 
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marked  to  her  brother — perhaps  almost  an 
unnecessary  number  of  times. 

If  Miss  Hilliard  disapproved  of  Patience, 
however,  she  was  too  tender  towards  her 
friend's  feelings  to  show  her  disapproval, 
and  the  two  girls  spent  their  days  together 
in  unbroken  and  delightful  harmony.  It  was 
bright,  cold,  frosty  weather,  and  wrapped  up 
in  their  furs  they  both  drove  and  walked 
a  great  deal,  and  very  often  the  Squire  and 
Captain  Hilliard  drove  and  walked  with  them 
(but  Ralph,  on  these  occasions,  seemed 
always  rather  unaccountably  to  have  business 
elsewhere). 

The  Hilliards  too  were  both  musical,  and 
a  great  part  of  almost  every  evening  was 
devoted  by  them  and  Patience  to  playing 
and  singing.  In  addition  also  to  these 
amusements  the  Squire  and  Patience  gave 
one  or  two  dinner-parties  in  honour  of 
their  guests,  and  entertainments  were  like- 
wise   eiven    to    them   in    other   houses.       It 
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was  altogether  a  very  pleasant  time.  Or, 
at  least,  it  would  all  have  been  very  pleasant 
to  Patience,  if  Ralph  had  not  done  so  much 
to  keep  her  from  enjoying  it. 

In  his  stupid  dull  way,  he  was  not  con- 
scious for  a  good  while  that  he  kept  her 
from  enjoying  it ;  he  was  too  humble-minded 
to  think  that  he  had  the  power  of  doing 
that.  She  had  got  her  friends,  and  his 
best  course,  it  had  sadly  seemed  to  him, 
would  be  to  let  her  enjoy  their  company, 
undisturbed  by  him.  He  was  only  thinking 
of  pleasing  Patience.  But,  alas,  he  tried 
to  please  Patience  so  stupidly  sometimes 
that  his  efforts  did  worse  even  than  fall 
dead,  for  they  made  her  angry  and  ashamed. 

She  came  to  him  one  evening  when  he 
had  stolen  away  after  dinner,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  that  old  sanctum  of  the  Squire's 
that  was  now  called  the  smoking-room, — 
startling  him,  as  he  was  sitting  over  the 
fire    with    his    pipe    in    his    mouth,    and    his 
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evening  coat  exchanged  for  a  smoking 
jacket,  by  opening  the  door,  and  appearing 
before  him  like  an  angel  of  wrath. 

"  Oh — I  szipposed  you  were  here  !  "  she 
said  to  him  abruptly,  as  she  stood  in  the 
entrance. 

He  started  to  his  feet  at  this  with  a  sense 
of  guilt. 

"Did  you  want  me?"  he  asked.  "  I — I 
was  only  having  a  pipe." 

"  Yes — only  having  a  pipe !  "  she  re- 
peated scornfully.  "  '  Having  a  pipe  '  seems 
to  be  the  only  thing  you  ever  think  of. 
Why  can't  you  be  satisfied  with  smoking 
when  other  people  do  ?  The  rest  of  us 
are  all  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  Oh  yes — I   know,"  he  said. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  come  there  too," 
she  asked,  "  instead  •  of  sitting  stupefying 
yourself  here  ?  I  don't  believe  " — and  then 
the  tears  suddenly  flashed  into  her  eyes — 
"that  you  have  one   bit  of  feeling  for  me! 
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You  don't  care  one  straw  what  you  make 
people  think !  " 

"  What  do  I  make  people  think?"  cried 
poor  Ralph,  with  his  hair  almost  erect  on 
his  head  with  amazement.  "Why — why — " 
staring  at  her,  with  the  only  idea  that  to 
his  mind  could  account  for  her  indignation 
breaking  all  at  once  upon  him, — "  I'm  not — 
didnking  !  " 

"  Drinking  ! "  she  repeated,  with  a  look 
that  almost  annihilated  him.  u  I  don't  know 
what  in  the  world  you  mean  !  I'm  talking 
of  you  sitting  here  by  yourself  in  the  way 
you  do, — keeping  away  from  us  whenever 
it  is  in  your  power, — just  as  if  I  was  some- 
body that  you  never  cared  to  have  anything 
to  do  with — " 

"  Patience !  "  he  ejaculated  breathlessly. 

"Well — is  it  not  like  that?"  she  asked 
with  indignation.  "  When  are  we  ever 
together  ?  You  never  do  anything  with 
us.       You     never     almost     speak     to     me 
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before  the  others.  As  for  Bell — one  would 
suppose  you  thought  she  was  a  lion  about 
to  devour  you  by  the  way  you  behave  to 
her.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  your  father, — 
who  is  so  good, — who  has  been — oh,  so 
good  and  kind  ever  since  the  Hilliards 
came — I — I  don't  know" — and  her  voice 
suddenly  began  to  break — "  how — I  could 
have  borne  it." 

"  Patience  !  "  Ralph  repeated,  with  all  his 
face  quivering  ;  and  he  went  to  her,  and, 
bewildered  with  distress,  tried  to  caress 
her,  but  she  would  not  let  him,  and  chose 
instead  to  seek  her  consolation  in  his  father's 
arm-chair,  into  which  she  sank,  and — with 
anger  rather  than  with  any  more  tender 
feeling — fairly  burst  into  tears. 

Poor  Ralph  stood  looking  at  her,  the 
picture  of  despair. 

"  I  never  meant  to  vex  you — I  was 
thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to  make  things 
easier  for  you — I   saw  you  were    cross  with 
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me,  but  I  didn't  understand,"  he  began  to 
say  dully,  after  a  little  dreary  silence.  "It 
seemed  to  me  that  you'd  be  happier  without 
me, — when  you're  all  so  clever,  and  under- 
stand one  another's  talk  and  ways.  I  didn't 
want  to  be  a  spoil-sport,  Patience  ;  that  was 
all.  I  never  thought  of  anything  else — 
never,  dear.  I  think  no  man  could  love 
a  woman  as  I  love  you,  and  care  for  any- 
thing except  to  please  her.  And  I  only 
wanted  to  please  you.  But — I'm  a  fool," 
he  said  suddenly, — "  and  I've  tried  to  do 
it  in  the  wrong  way." 

"  You  have  certainly  tried  to  do  it  in  a 
dreadfully — odd  way,"  said  Patience,  with 
her  voice  still  broken.  "If  you  had  only 
thought  a  little  more  you  couldn't  have 
helped  seeing. — But  it's  no  use  to  talk  about 
it," — and    she    dabbed    up    two    fresh    tears. 

II  It's  only  when  Bell  says  the  things  that 
she  does  in  her  sharp  way, — and  when  I 
know  how  she  notices  everything,  and  laughs 
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to  herself, — and — and — "  And  then  she 
broke  off  with   another  sob. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  her  vanity  that  was 
wounded,  but  Ralph,  at  any  rate,  thought 
it  was  her  heart,  and  the  poor  fellow  went 
upon  his  knees  before  her,  and  kissed 
her  hands  in  his  penitence,  and  took  hold 
even  of  her  dress,  and  kissed  that,  in  a 
sort  of  rapture.  It  seemed  wonderful  and 
almost  incredible  to  him  that  she  could 
have  been  so  moved  by  anything  that  he 
had  done — by  any  delusive  appearance  of 
neglect  from  him. 

"  Not  think  I  care  for  you  !  "  he  ejaculated, 
with  an  uncontrollable  laugh.  "Not  think 
I  care  for  you  ? "  And  before  she  could 
prevent  him  he  caught  her  to  his  breast, 
and  held  her  there  with  a  force  that  almost 
took  her  breath  away. 

"  Oh,  Ralph,  don't !  "  she  gasped  ;  but  yet 
she  took  his  strenuous  embrace  pretty  sub- 
missively— her  peculiar  idiosyncrasy   on  the 
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subject  of  heroes  of  the  middle  ages  making 
her  always  rather  singularly  tolerant  of  such 
forcible  demonstrations.  "  Please  don't ! 
You  are  crushing  my  gown  so  dreadfully !  " 
was  her  only  remonstrance. 

"  I  didn't  think  of  your  gown !  "  he  ejacu- 
lated penitently  as  she  stood  up  and  shook 
out  her  frills.  (He  would  even  indeed  have 
tried  to  help  her  in  the  work,  but  she  was 
too  wise  to  allow  him.) 

"  No — that's  very  clear,"  she  replied  with 
a  half  laugh.  "  You  think  of  nothing,  it 
seems  to  me,  but  silly  nonsense  that  you 
ought  to  keep  out  of  your  head.  Now, 
Ralph,  dear,  don't  go  on  vexing  me  any 
more  " — and  her  voice  suddenly  assumed  a 
plaintive  tone. 

"  Do  you  think  I  ever  want  to  vex  you  ?  " 
he  answered  sadly.  "  I  try  to  please  you 
sometimes, — but  I  always  fail  to  do  it." 

"  You  only  fail  when  you  do  it  in  such 
curious  ways,"  she   answered  not  unreason- 
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ably.  "  You  should  be  like  other  people. 
That's  all  I  want.  It's  so  foolish  of  you  to 
set  up  a  line  for  yourself,  and  think  that  you 
are  making  the  rest  of  us  comfortable  by 
following  it.  You  are  making  nobody  com- 
fortable—not even  yourself.  At  least,"  she 
added  with  a  sudden  laugh,  "  I  shouldn't 
think  by  the  look  of  you  that  you  have  been 
making  yourself  particularly  happy.  Now, 
Ralph,  do  give  up  being  absurd.  Put  on 
your  coat,  and  come  back  to  the  drawing- 
room.  I'm  just  going  upstairs  for  a  moment, 
for  they  mustn't  see  that  I've  been  crying, — 
but  don't  you  wait  for  me.  I  don't  want  us 
to  come  in  together.  If  we  did  Bell  would 
suspect  in  a  moment  that  I  had  been  to  fetch 
you." 

"  And  suppose  she  did  ? "  Ralph  said. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  made  the 
remark  so  low  down  in  his  throat  that  Patience 
only  heard  it  most  imperfectly,  and,  being 
in    haste    to    reach    her    looking-glass,    she 
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temporized  with  her  sense  of  duty,  and  took 
her  departure  without  making  him  repeat  it. 
And  then  Ralph  mournfully  changed  his  coat 
again,  and  did  the  rest  of  her  bidding. 

"The  Knight  of  the  Doleful  Counten- 
ance," Bell  Hilliard  had  taken  to  calling 
him  to  her  brother.  Of  course  she  did 
not  use  this  title  in  Patience's  hearing,  but, 
being  a  young  lady  whose  liveliness  induced 
a  natural  distaste  in  her  for  the  use  of 
generally  accepted  forms  of  expression,  she 
usually  spoke  of  him  to  Patience  as  the 
"  caro  sposo" — to  poor  Ralph's  unmitigated 
indignation.  For  Ralph  was  unacquainted, 
in  even  the  most  elementary  way,  with  the 
Italian  tongue,  and,  when  he  heard  the  two 
unknown  words,  the  only  effect  they  had 
upon  him  was  to  give  him  the  impression 
that  she  was  "  calling  him  names."  For 
days  he  endured  this  suspicion  in  silence, 
too  shy  to  ask  Patience  what  the  obnoxious 
designation    meant, — and,   in   fact,  it  was  at 
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last  from  his  father  and  not  from  Patience 
that  he  learnt  it. 

11  She's  a  very  nice,  bright,  clever  girl," 
the  kindly  Squire  was  saying  to  him  one 
day.  "  A  little — over  lively  perhaps  at 
times,  but — well,  that's  a  slight  fault.  I 
must  say  I  find  her  always  very  pleasant. 
And  she's  well  educated  too, — exceedingly 
well  read, — and  with  quite  a  talent  for 
languages." 

"  Ah  !  "  growled  Ralph  suddenly  at  this, 
and  the  colour  mounted  vividly  into  his 
face. 

"  She  does  seem  fond  of  foreign  languages," 

he  added   abruptly   after  a  moment  or  two. 

"  For    my    part     I     wish    she'd    talk    plain 

English.       There's    something  " — and    then 

to  have  looked  at  his  face  you  would  have 

thought  he  was  on  fire — "  there's  something 

she's  always  calling  me  in  some  of  her  lingo 

that  I  never  can  understand." 

' '  Calling  you  ?"  asked  the  Squire   rather 
vol.  in.  50 
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surprised.  "  Is  she  ?  I  don't  know  that 
I've  heard  her." 

"She  does  it  to  Patience,"  said  Ralph 
sulkily. 

"  Why — you  don't  mean  '  Caro  sposo!  do 
you  ? "  inquired  the  Squire. 

"  That's  it !  "  exclaimed  Ralph  eagerly,  and 
his  foolish  heart  began  to  beat. 

But  the  Squire  burst  out  laughing,  and — 

"  Why,  that's  nothing  but  the  '  dear 
husband,'  "  he  explained.  "  There's  no 
harm  in  that.  Caro,  dear, — sftoso,  husband. 
Bless  the  lad,  what  did  you  think  it  was  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know,"  said  Ralph  abashed. 
"  I  thought  she  was  slanging  me.  I  sup- 
posed it  was  something  ridiculous — that  she 
and  Patience  understood." 

"  Why,  Ralph — !  "  cried  the  Squire, — and 
was  so  taken  aback  that  for  five  minutes 
he  said  no  other  word. 

But  Ralph's  face  began  to  brighten  per- 
ceptibly.     He  was  not  thinking  of  his  father, 
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nor  of  the  amazement  that  he  had  awakened 
in  him  ;  he  was  only  thinking,  tenderly  and 
joyously,  of  Patience,  and  of  his  happy 
deliverance  from  the  fear  that  had  oppressed 
him. 

"  You  see,  she's  so  fond  of  making  fun 
of  people,"  he  said — as  it  were  explanatorily 
— after  a  little  while.  "  I  thought  it  was 
just — some  nonsense  between  them.  Of 
course  she  thinks  me  an  awful  kind  of 
husband  for   Patience — I    know  that." 

"  Tut,  tut,  lad ! "  cried  the  Squire.  He 
roused  himself,  and  sat  up  in  his  chair. 
"  My  boy,  don't  take  such  things  into  your 
head.  Of  course  you're  not — we're  neither 
of  us — polished  up  as  she  is, — but  she's  a 
sensible  girl ;  she  knows  that  there  are 
better  things  than  polish  in  this  world.  Not 
that  I  would  speak  disparagingly  of  it, — of 
cultivation,  and  acquirement,  and  so  on," 
he  hastily  added.  "  Far  from  that,  my 
dear — far   from   that.      We  have  neither  of 
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us  got  these  things,  and  we  both  feel  the 
want  of  them ;  but,  I  only  mean,  they're 
not  everything,  Ralph.  They're  a  great 
deal,  but  they're  not  everything." 

11  They're  pretty  near  everything  to  the 
Hilliards — and  their  lot,"  said  Ralph  quickly 
after  a  little  pause. 

And  then  the  Squire  attempted  a  denial  of 
this  assertion,  but  it  was  noticeable  that  his 
tone  as  he  did  it  seemed  to  want  the  full 
flavour  of  complete  conviction.  And,  in 
fact,  this  little  talk  with  his  son  had  alto- 
gether rather  startled  him,  and  suggested 
suspicions  of  things  to  which,  with  his 
cheery  and  optimistic  nature,  he  would  fain 
have  kept  himself  blind. 

Perhaps,  after  Patience  had  scolded  him  so 
roundly,  Ralph  behaved  himself  with  greater 
reasonableness  and  courtesy  towards  her 
friends,  but  the  improvement  in  his  manners, 
it  must  be  allowed,  still  left  a  good  deal  to  be 
desired.      He  could  get  on  well  enough  with 
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Captain  Hilliard,  but  Bell,  with  her  irrepres- 
sible liveliness,  her  smartness,  and  her  turn 
for  satire,  afflicted  him  like  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh. 

u  She's  always  laughing  at  me,"  he  said 
one  day  to  Patience. 

"  Well,  you  shouldn't  mind  her  if  she  is," 
Patience  philosophically  replied.  "  It's  only 
her  way." 

And  then  she  was  vexed  at  him  because 
her  answer  did  not  set  him  at  his  ease. 

But  poor  sensitive  Ralph,  so  terribly 
conscious  of  his  own  roughnesses  and  ignor- 
ances, was  in  a  state  to  feel  every  note  of 
Miss  Hilliard's  airy  laughter  all  down  his 
spine.  It  seemed  to  him — delusively,  of 
course — that  she  was  always  making  him 
ridiculous,  and  showing  him  off  in  that  con- 
dition to  Patience.  "  And  then  they  both 
laugh  at  me  together,  I  suppose,  behind  my 
back,"  he  thought  miserably, — ashamed  to 
the  bottom  of  his   heart  of  his  morbid  self- 
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consciousness,  and  yet,  because  of  his 
passionate  yearning  love  for  Patience,  unable 
to  make  himself  indifferent  to  what  he  knew 
it  was  despicable  to  mind.  Altogether  the 
time  of  the  Hilliards'  visit  was  not  a  happy 
period  to  him, — and  Patience,  by  the  attitude 
that  she  assumed  towards  him  during  the 
greater  part  of  it,  did  more  perhaps  than  she 
knew  to  make  it  bitter. 

But  she  herself  enjoyed  her  friends'  society 
greatly,  and,  though  she  was  annoyed  with 
Ralph,  she  kept  that  annoyance  carefully  in 
the  background,  and  to  every  one  else  save 
him  showed  a  countenance  as  cloudless  as  a 
summer  day.  And  indeed  the  Hilliards  were 
so  bright  and  clever  and  amusing  and  light- 
hearted,  and  Patience  seemed  so  much  in  her 
element  when  she  was  talking  to  them  and 
laughing  with  them,  and  the  social  Squire 
enjoyed  all  their  play  and  fun  with  such 
simple  and  sympathetic  enjoyment,  that, 
ashamed    of    himself,    and     depressed    and 
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tongue-tied,  Ralph  felt  often  that  he  had 
no  part  nor  lot  amongst  them,  and  his  heart 
in  the  midst  of  their  merriment  sank  often 
like  lead. 

"  They're  amazingly  pleasant,  my  dear.  I 
don't  know  when  I've  been  so  taken  by  a  pair 
of  young  people  before,"  Mr.  Wharton  had 
said  repeatedly  to  Patience  with  warmth  in 
the  course  of  her  friends'  stay.  And  when  at 
last  they  took  their  departure  he  gave  them 
the  most  cordial  invitation  to  repeat  their 
visit  speedily, — and  reiterated  that  invitation 
on  the  doorstep  with  his  last  words. 

But  Ralph  stood  grimly  and  ungraciously 
by,  and  merely  shook  hands  with  his  guests, 
with  the  briefest  muttered  word  of  farewell. 
He  did  not  mean  to  be  surly  ;  he  was  only 
heavy-hearted,  and  miserably  conscious  that 
in  Patience's  eyes  he  was  failing — and  had 
failed  from  first  to  last — to  do  what  she  had 
expected  of  him.  Patience  was  herself  so 
sorry  to  part  with  her  friends  ;   Mr.  Wharton 
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was  so  courteous  and  cordial  to  them  ;  alas 
for  poor  Ralph  that  he  could  not  be  also  as 
his  father  was  !  But  he  felt  sorrowfully  as 
though  he  could  as  soon  have  danced  a  horn- 
pipe before  them  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  as 
have  forced  his  stiff  and  awkward  tongue  to 
utter  the  civilities  that  he  did  not  feel. 

Yet  it  went  to  his  heart  as  they  drove 
away  to  see  the  tears  in  Patience's  eyes, — 
and  it  stabbed  him  to  the  quick  when,  as  the 
carriage  rolled  out  of  sight,  she  turned  for 
sympathy  to  his  father  and  not  to  him. 

"  We're  sorry  they're  gone,  my  dear  ; 
we're  all  very  sorry,"  the  Squire  said  tenderly 
to  her  ;  and  then  she  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  and  gave  a  little  tear- 
ful murmur :  and  Ralph  stood  by  feeling  in 
his  dejection  as  if  he  were  turned  to  stone. 

The  scene  lasted  only  for  a  moment  or 
two.  She  said  nothing  :  she  only  kissed  the 
Squire  with  that  little  half  sob,  and  went 
away — having  never  looked  at  Ralph. 
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And  then  Ralph  went  away  too — turning 
his  steps  mechanically  to  the  stables,  as  his 
habit  was  in  most  of  his  mental  crises.  The 
dumb  brutes  understood  him  sometimes 
perhaps  about   as  well   as   his  wife. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

T  F  the  old  year,  however,  had  reached  its 
end  a  little  sadly  for  Ralph,  the  new 
one  began  under  happier  auspices. 

"  You  see,  if  it  should  really  come  about — " 
the  Squire  said  to  his  son  on  New  Year's 
morning,  in  high  excitement. 

"  If  it  should  come  about ! "  ejaculated 
Ralph,  his  face  quite  crimson  too.  "  But  it 
will  come  about !     She  says  so." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  boy — but  there  are  always 
possibilities — there  are  accidents  sometimes, 
you  know,"  said  Mr.  Wharton  warningly. 

"  Oh,  we  must  have  no  accidents!"  cried 
Ralph.     "We    must   watch    over  her.     We 
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shall  both  have  to  do  it — and  Mrs.  Holt 
too.  Father — it  seems — almost — too  much 
to  believe  ! " 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear — not  at  all,"  said  the 
Squire.  "  I — I  was  quite  expecting  it.  But 
it  will  be  a  great  event,  Ralph — a  very  great 
event." 

"  I  can't  speak  of  it  yet,"  said  Ralph, — and 
indeed  the  poor  fellow's  lips  were  quivering. 
"When  she  first  told  me — "  and  then  he 
stuck  fast. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Squire,  with  tender 
comprehension.  He  laid  his  hand  for  a 
moment  on  his  son's  shoulder.  "  We'll  have 
good  times,  Ralph,  when — the  little  chap 
comes." 

"  Perhaps  it  won't  be  a  little  chap,"  mur- 
mured Ralph  bashfully. 

"Ah,  well — no  doubt  it  mayn't  be,"  the 
Squire  allowed, — "  but  I'd  like  a  little  lad 
best.  I  think  it  would  make  me  young  again 
to  see  him  trotting  about  the  place — holding 
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by  his  dad's  finger — bless  him  ! — as  my  own 
lad  held  by  mine  six-and-twenty  years  ago." 

"  Only  he  mustn't  be  like  me,"  cried  Ralph 
hastily.  "  He  must  be  a  different  sort  from 
me.  Like  his  mother — clever  and  bright  ; 
that's  what  I'll  pray  God  for." 

"  Well,  he'll  be  all  right,  whichever  of  you 
he  takes  after,"  said  the  Squire  cheerily. 
"  All  right — and  welcome  as  the  flowers  in 
May, — be  he  lad  or  lass." 

"  He's — he's  to  come  in  May,  you  know," 
murmured  Ralph  shyly. 

"  Bless  my  heart,  is  he  ? "  ejaculated  the 
Squire,  with  his  broad  face  beaming.  "  Why, 
I  said  that  without  a  notion — !  In  May! 
Well— to  be  sure!"  And  Mr.  Wharton 
lifted  up  his  hand  again,  and  began  beating 
Ralph  upon  the  back  with  a  sort  of  rhythmic 
motion  that  was  very  eloquent  and  comfort- 
able, and  seemed  to  express  any  number  of 
unspoken  words. 

On  the  whole  Patience  was  happy  in  the 
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prospect     before    her.        She    was    a    little 
frightened,    and    wished    that    the    business 
were   well    over  ;    but,  when    she    had    once 
become    convinced    of  the  unbounded  satis- 
faction   that    it  gave   to    all    concerned,  she 
settled    down    into    a    less    excited   state    of 
mind    than    she    had    been     in    since     her 
return    from    her    honeymoon.       She    even 
became    more    patient   with    Ralph,   and,  as 
the    winter    passed    and    the    early    spring 
came  on,  in  the  increasingly  quiet  life    that 
they  led   a  great  joy  and   content  began  to 
dawn   in  his  of  late  disturbed  heart,  for  she 
seemed  once  more  to  like  to  have  him  with 
her  ;    she    was    not    often    cross    with    him  ; 
occasionally  she  was  even  very  kind.      Per- 
haps she  was  not  naturally  very  courageous, 
and  it  might  partly  have  been  a  fear  of  what 
was  before  her  that  made   her  gentle, — but 
whatever   the   cause   was  that  subdued   her, 
Ralph,  at  any  rate,  gained  by  it. 

And  so  the  months  passed  on — upon  the 
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whole  serenely — until  the  great  day  came  at 
last,  when  Ralph,  with  his  big  frame  trembling 
with  emotion,  looked  for  the  first  time  on 
the  tiny  face  of  his  "  little  lad."  For  the  baby 
was  a  boy,  and  the  Squire  when  the  happy 
news  was  told  him  laughed  aloud  with  delight. 

The  birth  of  his  child  was  something 
that  burnt  itself  into  the  depths  of  Ralph's 
heart  ;  not  even  his  marriage,  overwhelming 
as  that  had  been,  had  moved  him  quite  so 
profoundly.  The  wonder  of  it  took  such 
possession  of  him  that  before  the  baby  had 
been  in  the  world  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
the  nurse  had  begun  to  fear  that  he  was 
not  in  his  right  mind,  so  persistently,  and  in 
such  unbroken  silence,  did  he  sit  and  stare 
at  the  little  callow,  new-born  creature,  bend- 
ing over  it,  like  some  clumsy,  poor  sort  of 
guardian  angel. 

"  He's  like  a  miracle !  "  he  told  Patience 
over  and  over  again — till  perhaps  Patience 
got  a  little  tired  of  the  reiterated  remark. 
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But  Ralph  himself  never  got  tired  of  it — 
for  he  had  not  the  gift  of  an  eloquent  tongue, 
and,  having  possessed  himself  of  one  sentence 
about  his  son  that,  in  a  manner,  expressed 
his  sentiments  with  regard  to  him,  he  kept 
fast  hold  of  it,  and  repeated  it  with  great 
inward  satisfaction  an  amazing  number  of 
times. 

And  indeed  even  to  Patience  (though  it 
tried  her  to  hear  the  statement  made  so 
often)  the  baby  seemed  a  wonderful  fact, — 
a  fact  that  impressed  her  more  deeply  than 
anything  else  had  ever  done  before  since  the 
beginning  of  her  life. 

"You  see,  it's  so  impossible  to  believe  it," 
she  said  to  her  mother.  "  That's  what  I  feel 
most.  The  first  sight  of  him  was  something 
almost  awful.  People  don't  go  on  feeling 
that  way,  of  course,  when  they  have  many 
children  ;  but,  mother  —  when  Fred  was 
born — did  it — did  it  almost  seem  to  you 
as    if    you    could    die    with    a   sort    of   wild 
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amazement?"  And  Patience,  lying  on  her 
pillow,  looked  up  with  a  rather  feverish 
eagerness  into  her  mother's  face. 

But  Mrs.  Holt,  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
common  sense,  merely  nodded  her  head,  and 
said — "  Oh,  well,  something  perhaps  a  little 
like  that,"  and  then  quietly  turned  the  talk 
to  something  else.  Patience  was  doing  very 
well  ;  but  she  needed  to  be  kept  (as  she  had 
in  reality  needed  to  be  kept  all  her  life)  from 
over-excitement. 

On  the  whole,  during  the  weeks  before 
she  recovered  her  strength,  Ralph's  company 
suited  her  very  well — so  long,  that  is,  as  she 
did  not  get  impatient  with  him  (which,  how- 
ever, she  did — at  times).  He  had  in  general 
a  soothing  influence ;  he  affected  her  like 
a  sleepy  afternoon.  He  used  not  to  talk 
much  to  her  (she  was  not,  he  was  instructed, 
to  be  encouraged  to  talk),  but  he  sat  often 
for  hours  in  a  big  chair  by  her  bed's  head, 
and  they  spoke  a  little   now  and   then,  and 
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he  volunteered  occasionally  to  read  bits  from 
the  newspaper  to  her  (only  she  did  not  accept 
this  offer  generally,  for  poor  Ralph's  reading 
was  not  of  a  sort  calculated  to  soothe  nervous 
ears)  ;  and  sometimes,  for  the  chair  was  a 
comfortable  one,  he  fell  asleep  in  it ;  and  not 
unfrequently,  when  he  fell  asleep,  she  fell 
asleep  too. 

When  these  days  were  over  Ralph  looked 
back  to  them  often  with  regret,  for  she  was 
very  kind  to  him  while  they  lasted.  She 
would  let  him  lean  towards  her  with  his 
arm  about  her  neck  while  they  talked  to- 
gether— sometimes  about  the  past — more 
often  about  the  future.  About  the  future, 
and  the  "  little  lad  "  ;  that  was  what  they  both 
cared  for  most  (except  that  on  these  occa- 
sions Ralph  would  so  often  bring  in  his 
expression  about  the  baby  being  "  like  a 
miracle," — which  was  unfortunate,  for  it  got 
to  grate  upon  her  nerves). 

They  used  to  block  out  his  whole  career 
vol.  in.  51 
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as  they  sat  together  on  these  pleasant  after- 
noons. 

"  I  can't  think  what  we  ought  to  make 
him  !  "  they  began  by  saying  uncertainly  once 
or  twice ;  but  after  a  time  they  both  settled 
into  a  conviction  that  the  army  would  be 
his   most   fitting  sphere. 

"  For  I  always  think,  you  know,  that  you 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  army,"  Patience 
said  one  day.  "  You  would  have  made  a 
splendid  soldier  ;  and  if  Jack — "  (they  had 
decided  to  call  the  little  fellow  John,  after 
the  Squire) — "  if  Jack  should  take  to  the 
idea — " 

"  To  be  sure,  they  educate  them  for  the 
army  now,"  murmured   Ralph  reflectively. 

"Of  course  they  do!  Oh,  if  becoming  a 
soldier  didn't  oblige  him  to  have  a  first-class 
education  I  wouldn't  hear  of  it,"  said  Patience 
with  decision. 

And  then  poor  Ralph  winced,  and  held  his 
peace,  with    the  feeling  of  humiliation  that 
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in  these  days  had  become  so  common  with 
him  ;  and  Patience,  not  thinking  of  him  at 
all,  but  only  of  the  child,  lay  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  began  to  speak  her 
thoughts  aloud  again. 

"  I  hope  he'll  grow  up  strong,"  she 
said.  "  You're  very  strong  ;  that's  a  great 
thing." 

"  He'd  better  grow  up  with  brains,  like 
you,"  replied  Ralph.  "  If  he  could  take  his 
brains  from  you,  and — well,  his  arms  and  legs 
from  me —  Not  indeed  that  even  they  would 
be  much  good  to  him,  for  I'm  a  clumsily- 
built  fellow,"   he  added  humbly. 

"  You  wouldn't  be  clumsy  if  you  had  been 
drilled/'  said  Patience  with  kindness.  "  Of 
course  Jack  must  be  drilled  ;  we  must  do 
everything  we  can  for  him.  You  will  have 
to  teach  him  to  ride." 

"  Oh,  well,  yes — I  suppose  I  can  do  that," 
returned  Ralph,  with  gentle  complacence. 
"We'll  get  him  a  little  pony." 
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"  He  must  ride  in  a  pannier  first,"  corrected 
Patience.  "  But  it  will  be  nice — won't  it  ? — 
when  he  can  trot  along  beside  you." 

11  I  should  think  he  might  be  doing  that  in 
— in  a  year  or  two  ?  "  said  Ralph  tentatively. 

But  Patience  at  this  only  laughed.  She 
did  not  know  much  herself  about  the  capa- 
bilities of  babies,  but  the  denseness  of  Ralph's 
ignorance  on  the  subject  amused  her  a  great 
deal. 

She  used  to  take  a  certain  placid  pleasure 
in  these  hours  when  Ralph  sat  by  her  side, 
and  tried  to  entertain  her  and  minister  to 
her  in  his  tender,  stupid  way, — even  though 
his  awkwardness  tried  her,  for  she  had  too 
quick  a  temper  not  to  be  worried  by  his 
slowness  and  his  blundering.  In  fact,  Patience 
was  altogether  very  happy.  What  she  had 
dreaded  was  behind  her  ;  what  was  present 
with  her  suited  her  weakness  for  the  moment ; 
what  lay  before  her  was  full  of  interest  and 
excitement.      For  she   genuinely   meant    to 
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be  an  exemplary  mother,  and  her  mind  was 
already  full  of  a  hundred  schemes,  which 
had  all  of  them  the  little  lad  for  their  common 
centre. 

A  hundred  schemes — but  in  very  few  of 
them  had  Ralph  any  part ;  for  deep  down  in 
the  bottom  of  her  heart — deep  as  the  found- 
ations of  her  life — there  lay  within  her  the 
passionate  determination  that  Jack  should 
not  grow  up  to  be  a  man  like  his  father. 
He  might,  as  she  knew,  be  like  Ralph  with 
advantage  in  the  gentle  kindness  of  his 
nature,  and  perhaps  in  his  moral  qualities 
generally  ;  but  she  drew  the  line  there  ;  she 
wanted  no  nearer  resemblance  between  them. 
Her  boy,  in  all  other  respects,  she  said  to 
herself  jealously,  must  be  everything  that 
Ralph  was  not. 

Poor  Ralph,  as  he  sat  often  contentedly 
and  happily  by  her  side,  little  knew  how  her 
active  brain  was  already  laying  plans  for  the 
future  education  and  culture  and   separation 
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from  him  of  that  little  helpless  atom  of 
humanity  that  was  as  dear  to  his  soul  as 
to  hers.  He  thought  in  his  simplicity  that 
in  the  child  they  had  one  common  interest — 
that  he  could  be  nothing  between  Patience 
and  himself  but  a  bond  of  union  ;  and  already 
her  heart  was  set  upon  withdrawing  the  boy 
from  his  influence  more  deeply  than  it  was 
set  upon  anything  else  on  earth.  Perhaps, 
in  what  she  wanted  to  make  of  Jack,  she 
was  not  to  be  blamed  ;  only  it  was  hard  for 
Ralph. 

She  was  burning  with  desire,  even  during 
these  first  weeks  of  his  existence,  for  the 
time  to  come  when  the  education  of  his 
mental  powers,  and  the  general  forming  of 
his  manners,   might  be  commenced. 

"  It  seems  such  a  pity  that  one  can't  begin 
to  do  something  for  him  at  once,"  she  said 
one  day  to  the  Squire. 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear,  you  nurse  him,"  re- 
plied    Mr.    Wharton,    with    much    common 
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sense — "  and  I  don't  think  that's  exactly  an 
unimportant  commencement." 

"  Oh — well,  of  course — in  a  way  it  isn't," 
Patience  admitted  slightly;  "but,  I  mean, 
it  seems  such  a  pity  that  one  can't  begin  his 
education.  I  wonder  how  soon  he  will  be 
able  to  learn  his  letters  ? " 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  think  of  that  yet.  His 
letters  !  Oh,  God  bless  me,  no  !  "  exclaimed 
the  Squire,  alarmed. 

But  Patience  began  to  laugh.  "  Dear 
father,  I  know  that  it  can't  be  for  a  long 
time  yet,"  she  said.  "  I  was  only  wondering 
when  it  might  be.  I  do  believe  some  children 
pick  up  a  good  deal  even  before  they  are  a 
year  old." 

"Ah,  well — well — I  don't  know  about  that, 
— but  I'd  not  trouble  myself  with  thinking 
of  such  things  yet  a  bit,"  said  the  Squire 
soothingly.  "  Let  the  little  chap  get  strong 
upon  his  legs,  and — and  cut  his  teeth,  and 
begin  to   chirrup   a  bit,  and   then  we'll  see 
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about  his  letters.     We'll  all  teach  him  then. 
It  will  be  rare  fun." 

"  But  it  must  be  done  systematically,"  said 
Patience,  with  earnestness.  "  Oh,  it  won't 
do  to  teach  him  serious  things  in  fun.  Father, 
I  do  so  want  him  to  be — to  be  everything 
that  I  am  not — and  that  Ralph  is  not — and 
that  we  both  ought  to  be ! " 

And  then, — for  as  Patience  spoke  the 
colour  had  begun  to  mount  to  her  cheek — 
the  Squire,  in  mortal  terror,  hurriedly  kissed 
her,  and  bolted  from  the  room.  "  She's  very 
weak !  God  bless  her,  she's  uncommonly 
weak,"  he  thought  to  himself ;  and  he 
summoned  the  nurse  hurriedly  to  go  to 
her. 

"We'll  stop  with  the  little  one,"  he  said, 
— for  he  found  Ralph  already  in  the  nursery 
when  he  put  his  head  into  it,  watching  his 
son  with  his  usual  rapt  gaze. 

"  The  little  chap's  asleep,"  he  said  to  his 
father  softly,  raising    his  eyes  to  him  for  a 
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moment  with  a  happy  smile.  "  Been  lying 
so — "  and  he  took  out  his  watch — "  for  five- 
and-forty  minutes  ! — and  never  made  a  move- 
ment except — just  this  way — once  or  twice 
with  his  little  fists !  Wonderful,  dad — isn't 
it  ?  Think  of  him  doubling  up  his  little 
fists  !  Now  he  can't  know  anything  about 
fighting  already,  can  he  ? " 

"  No,  no,  he  can't  know  that.  No,  it 
isn't  possible,"  said  the  Squire.  But  he 
rubbed  his  nose  next  moment  dubiously, 
and  looked  fixedly  at  the  baby,  who  was 
recommencing  his  pugilistic  demonstrations. 
"  Upon  my  word — it's  very  odd, — but  it 
does  look  uncommonly  as  if  he'd  got  an 
idea  of  boxing,"  he  said  suddenly. 

"Well,  that's  what  I  think,"  exclaimed 
Ralph, — "but  Mrs.  Lewis  doesn't  seem  to 
consider  it  anything  unusual.  I  suppose 
she  must  know.  Look  at  him  now, 
father !  " 

11  He's  wakening  up!"  cried  the  Squire  in 
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a  flurry.  "Tin  afraid — ahem  ! — Don't  they 
usually  cry  when  they  wake  up  ?  " 

"Well — Jack  does — sometimes,"  Ralph 
allowed  anxiously.  "  But  I  think  I  can 
quiet  him.  I  have  quieted  him — once." 
And  he  proceeded  to  bend  over  the  cradle 
and  utter  some  peculiar  sounds,  intended, 
no  doubt,  to  be  soft  cooings  of  the  nature 
of  a  dove's,  but  which  were  in  reality  gurgles 
of  so  uncouth  and  singular  a  character  that 
the  infant,  as  they  were  administered  to  him, 
burst  into  a  roar  of  distress. 

"  Oh  dear  me!"  cried  the  Squire  upon 
this.  "  Oh  dear,  dear,  dear! " — and  he  seized 
his  watch-chain,  and  his  bunch  of  seals  and 
keys,  and  helplessly  shook  them  in  the  baby's 
face. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  lift  him  up,"  said 
Ralph  in  much  excitement. 

"  No,  no — I  wouldn't  do  that,"  remon- 
strated the  Squire,  alarmed.  "  They're  such 
gingerly  things,  you  know.     I  wouldn't  touch 
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him  !  But — oh,  bless  me, — I  wish  he  would 
stop  doing  this.  Here,  lad  !  Whew  !  Cheer 
up ! " — and  he  stamped  briskly  on  the  floor, 
— but  all  to  no  avail. 

And  then  Ralph  actually  began  to  sing. 
He  could  not  think  afterwards  how  he  had 
had  the  sense  to  do  it,  but,  unmusical  as  he 
was,  he  did  sing  occasionally  in  church  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  at  this  crisis  he  broke 
suddenly  into  the  Old  Hundredth. 

"  All  people  that  o?i  earth  do  dwell? 

he  quavered  out  uncertainly. 

"  Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice? 

joyfully  chimed  in  the  Squire,  in  his  far 
firmer  tones. 

"  And,  upon  my  word,  if  you'll  believe 
me,"  cried  Mr.  Wharton  afterwards,  relating 
the  incident  to  Patience  with  a  beaming  face, 
"  the  little  chap  stopped  his  wail  when  he 
heard  us,  as  if  he'd  been  shot.  Just  winked 
in  our  faces,  and  stopped  it  straight  off,  and 
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lay   listening !      I    never    saw   anything    like 
it — never,  all  the  days  of  my  life ! " 

Upon  which  Patience  fell  to  laughing, 
and  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks,  —  and  indeed  till  the  Squire  was 
rather  startled  ;  for,  as  perhaps  was  natural, 
he  failed  to  take  in  the  fact  that  the  comic 
side  of  the  performance  had  struck  Patience 
more  keenly  than  it  had  done  the  actors 
in  it.  They  had  been  so  absorbed  in  admir- 
ation of  the  musical  fineness  of  the  baby's 
ear  that,  as  all  great  artists  should,  they  had 
forgotten  themselves. 

Jack  was  a  presentable  child,  and  Patience 
was  very  proud  of  this.  He  was  not  a 
baby  for  whom  it  was  at  all  necessary  to 
apologize,  there  being  nothing  odd  in  him 
to  call  for  invidious  criticism,  but  rather  a 
general  harmony  and  happy  arrangement  of 
features  such  as  invited  favourable  comment. 
It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  Patience,  for 
she  would  have  been  much  distressed  if  her 
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son  had  been  ill-looking.  But  little  Jack 
was  decidedly  a  credit  to  her — and  to  Ralph. 
Moreover,  most  people  said  that  he  was  like 
the  Squire,  and  this  pleased  her  exceedingly, 
— and  indeed  pleased  Ralph  greatly  as  well. 

11  For  we  would  rather  have  him  like 
you  than  like  anybody  —  we  both  would," 
Patience  told  Mr.  Wharton  one  day,  looking 
at  him  with  grateful  eyes.  "We  should  like 
him  to  take  after  you  not  only  in  looks,  but 
in  everything." 

"  Oh,  that's  rubbish — that's  rubbish,  my 
dear  !  "  cried  the  Squire  at  this  pretty  speech  ; 
but  he  blushed  vividly. 

And  then  Ralph  struck  in,  in  his  brief 
way — 

"  If  he's  like  you,  he'll  be  A-i,  dad."  And 
the  Squire  looked  at  him  too,  and  tried  to 
mutter  something  more,  but  could  not;  and 
so  he  only  hastily  laid  a  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  each  of  them,  and  turning  round 
made  for  the  door. 
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Patience  was  rather  a  fragile  woman,  and 
she  had  to  be  careful  of  herself  for  some 
months  after  Jack  was  born.  So  she  lived 
a  quiet  life  during  the  pleasant  summer  days, 
and  Ralph,  comparing  these  days  with  those 
of  the  past  year,  felt  his  heart  on  some  of 
them  sing  with  joy.  (It  is  true  also,  indeed, 
that  on  some  days  his  songs  ceased ;  but 
then  happily  it  is  the  sunshine  and  not  the 
gloom  that  we  remember  most  in  looking 
back.) 

Patience  liked  to  establish  herself  in  a 
reclining  chair  under  one  of  the  trees  in 
the  garden,  with  tables,  and  books,  and 
rugs,  and  all  kinds  of  things  about  her, 
and  here  she  would  often  pass  a  large  part 
of  her  mornings, — and  for  the  greater  part 
of  them  Ralph  would  lie  along  with  Colin 
at  her  feet.  And  then  Jack  would  come 
out  in  his  nurse's  arms,  and  the  Squire  would 
come,  and  Mrs.  Holt  would  often  come,  and 
they  would  be  all  very  happy  together.      It 
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was  quite  an  Arcadian  existence,  Patience 
said  one  day,  laughing  and  feigning  to  turn 
it  into  ridicule ;  but  in  fact,  being  rather 
weak,  she  enjoyed  it  on  the  whole  a  good 
deal,  and  was  conscious  that  for  the  moment 
it  suited  her.  She  could  not  do  very 
much  as  yet  except  read  a  little,  and  talk 
a  little,  and  dream  and  lay  plans  (she  did 
this  far  more  than  anything  else)  about  her 
child. 

But  Ralph  was  well  and  strong,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  it  annoyed  her  sometimes 
that  he  chose  to  do  so  very  little  too,  and 
seemed  so  entirely  content  to  be  as  idle 
as  she  was.  Patience  had  become  very 
clear  in  her  own  mind  since  she  had  become 
Ralph's  wife  that  it  was  a  very  undesirable 
thing  to  marry  a  man  who  had  nothing  to 
do.  It  was  all  very  well,  she  felt,  for  one's 
lover  to  have  all  his  time  on  his  hands,  but 
it  was  a  dreadful  pity  when  the  lover 
became  a    husband    for    him  not  to    have  a 
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fixed  occupation.  Of  course  Ralph  had 
occupations,  if  he  would  attend  to  them, — 
but  then  he  wouldn't.  He  preferred  so 
much  to  hang  about  her, — and  she  was  quite 
of  her  mother's  opinion,  she  often  said  to 
herself  now,  that  trying  to  keep  up  the — 
the  nonsense  that  pleases  one  before  marriage 
is  altogether  absurd,  and  indeed  a  thing  im- 
possible to  be  managed,  afterwards.  But 
Ralph  was  so  slow  that  he  had  not  advanced 
yet  to  this  higher  knowledge  that  she  had 
reached  ;  the  poor  devoted  fellow  was  still 
capable  of  enduring  almost  all  the  silly  joys 
and  agonies  of  his  unmarried  days ;  and 
though  his  foolish  condition  touched  her 
sometimes,  and  often  amused  her,  still 
there  were  a  good  many  moments,  not  to 
mention  whole  hours  and  days,  when  she 
found  it  unquestioningly  aggravating. 

She  found  it  aggravating,  for  instance,  that 
he  delighted  so  to  lie  at  her  feet.  What 
possible  good  could  it  do  him  to  lie  at  her 
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feet  doing  nothing,  and  making  it  difficult 
for  her  to  do  anything  either  because  of 
her  sense  of  his  idle  presence  ? 

"  I  wish  you  would  take  a  book,  Ralph," 
she  would  say  to  him  sometimes,  trying  to 
suppress  her  irritation  ;  and,  desirous  to 
please  her,  he  would  take  a  book  ;  but  she 
always  knew  that,  except  for  five  minutes  or 
so,  he  never  read  it.  He  preferred  infinitely 
to  lie  in  the  sunshine,  like  Colin,  thinking 
of  her  and  Jack,  and  dropping  out  remarks — 
one  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so — nearly 
always  about  the  child, — remarks  that  he 
would  preface  usually  with  an  abrupt  boyish 
laugh. 

It  was  a  sad  truth  that   somehow   Ralph 

had  acquired   a  power    of   vexing   her   that 

other   people   lacked.     When    Mr.   Wharton 

came    and   joined    her   encampment   on    the 

grass  she  could    brighten   up   in   a    moment, 

and   repress   every  sign   of  irritability.     She 

was  always  so  pleasant  to   kirn, — always  so 
vol.  in.  52 
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glad  to  see  him, — always  so  much  interested 
in  what  he  said.  How  could  he  know  that 
she  grew  languid  or  peevish  again  when 
his  back  was  turned  ?  Ralph  was  too  loyal 
ever  to  complain  of  her  ;  perhaps  he  was 
almost  too  stupid  and  humble-minded  even 
to  be  conscious  that  he  had  any  cause  for 
complaint  :  his  intimate  relations  with  her 
involved  of  necessity  (perhaps  he  thought, 
if  he  thought  at  all)  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  all  her  different  moods,  and  an 
obligation  to  bear  contentedly  with  all  of 
them. 

"  I'd  like  to  please  you,  dear,"  he  said 
to  her  one  day  quite  suddenly,  "  but  I  don't 
imagine  I  shall  ever  do  it — much.  I'm  a 
stupid  slow  fellow,  and  I  often  don't  see 
what  I  ought  to  do, — though  I'd  like  to 
see, — better  than  the  whole  lot  of  them !  " — 
and  he  finished  his  sentence  with  a  sudden 
quivering  of  his  voice,  and  with  the  colour 
in  his  cheeks. 
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But  Patience  only  smiled  pleasantly. 
Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  something 
else. 

"  My  dear  boy,  how  can  you  talk  such 
nonsense  ? "  was  all  she  said. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DEFORE  his  little  son  was  born  it  had 
been  Ralph's  habit,  in  such  small 
troubles  as  befell  him,  to  go  for  consolation 
to  the  stables  with  his  pipe,  but  in  these 
days  his  footsteps  took  an  altered  direction, 
and  he  stole  up  to  the  nursery  now  when  he 
was  in  need  of  cheering,  and  sat  down  there 
and  watched  the  child.  He  came  to  the 
room  so  often  indeed  that  if  he  had  not  been 
so  gentle  and  kindly  the  nurse  would  hardly 
have  put  up  with  it ;  but  all  servants  at  the 
Manor  House  liked  Ralph,  and  the  woman 
would  talk  to  him,  and  he  to  her,  off  and  on 
about    the  boy,  by  the   half- hour    together. 
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Often,  too,  if  Jack  was  asleep  she  would  leave 
Ralph  in  charge  of  him,  and  he  would  sit  in 
motionless  watch  beside  the  cot.  He  used  to 
dream  some  happy  dreams  as  he  sat  so — 
dreams  of  an  Elysium  that  was  never  to  be  his. 

Sometimes  Patience  would  come  and  find 
him  there,  and  he  would  greet  her  with  his 
happiest  smile.  "  I'm  just  sitting  a  bit  with 
the  little  chap,"  he  would  say.  She  was 
half  amused  at,  and  half  touched  by,  him. 
She  was  a  great  deal  in  the  nursery  too 
herself,  but  her  nature  was  a  less  contem- 
plative, or  perhaps  one  should  say,  a  less 
heavy,  one  than  Ralph's,  and  silent  and 
prolonged  gazing  at  her  son  was  not  an  occu- 
pation that  suited  her.  Besides, — it  was  very 
nice  in  Ralph,  of  course,  but — really,  she 
soon  began  to  reflect,  it  was  not  a  good 
thing  for  him  to  sit  so  close  to  the  cot. 

"  For,  you   see,  you   can't  help  breathing 
into  his  face,"  she  said  to  him  one  day. 

Whereupon  poor  Ralph,  conscience-struck, 
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and  knowing  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
not  only  of  sitting  close  to  the  cot,  but  often 
of  bending  over  it  till  his  lips  were  within 
a  few  inches  of  little  Jack's,  backed  from  his 
post  with  guilty  haste,  and  flushed  up  red 
with  alarm. 

''Why,  you  don't  think — do  you  ?  when — 
when  I've  got  nothing  the  matter  with 
me —  ?  "  he  hurriedly  exclaimed. 

"  It  isn't  only  having  nothing  the  matter 
with  you,"  said  Patience, — "  (I  should  hope 
indeed  you  have  nothing  the  matter  with 
you !) — but  just  think  what  a  tender  little 
thing  he  is !  Is  it  likely  that  it  could  do  him 
anything  but  harm  to  have  a  great  man 
breathing  over  him  ?  " 

"No,  of  course  not;  of — course  not!" 
murmured  Ralph  penitently.  "  I'll  not  do 
it  again.  I  didn't  think,  you  see.  I'm 
awfully  ignorant  and  stupid." 

"  Oh,  I'm  ignorant  myself,"  said  Patience 
modestly,    "only    of    course    I'm    trying   to 
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learn.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  that 
breathing  sooner,  but  I  only  read  about  it  in 
my  book  last  night." 

"Well,  I'll  remember  it ;  I'll  be  sure  to  re- 
member it,"  exclaimed  Ralph  with  earnestness. 

And  indeed  Patience's  admonition  pro- 
duced such  an  effect  upon  him  that  he  not 
only  in  future  backed  from  the  cot,  but,  on 
the  next  occasion  when  he  watched  beside 
his  son,  covered  all  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  also  with  his  handkerchief, — to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  nurse,  who,  when 
he  explained  the  cause  of  this  arrangement 
to  her,  (being  a  frank  young  woman)  burst 
out  laughing,  and  told  him  that  if  she  covered 
up  her  face  with  a  handkerchief  every  time 
she  came  near  the  little  man  she'd  have  a 
funny  time  of  it  ;  and  with  that  caught  him 
up  in  her  arms,  and,  pressing  his  face  to  her 
lips,  gave  him  half  a  dozen  hearty  kisses — 
the  pleasant  sound  of  which  brought  a 
sympathetic  smile  to  Ralph's  honest  face. 
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But  still  he  had  for  his  own  part  received 
his  orders  not  to  breathe  over  Jack,  and 
they  were  sensible  orders,  he  knew,  and  so 
he  held  to  them  —  though  on  further 
consideration  he  dropped  the  handkerchief, 
— that  part  of  the  business  not  having  been 
advised  by  Patience,  but  merely  adopted  as 
an  addition  out  of  his  own  head,  and  being 
(the  nurse's  laughter  made  him  disposed  to 
think)  perhaps  superfluous. 

They  called  the  boy  John  Grenville  at  his 
christening,  those  being  the  two  names  of 
the  Squire. 

"  And  now  I  feel  as  if  you  must  get  to 
love  him  only  a  little  less  than  Ralph, — as 
if  he  would  grow  to  seem  like  another  self 
to  you — your  own  baby  self  beginning  life 
aeain,"  Patience  said  to  Mr.  Wharton  with 
enthusiasm  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  in 
her  fanciful  way. 

Only,  in  truth,  she  uttered  her  speech 
from  her  heart,  for  she  had  no  more  genuine 
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wish  within  her  than  that  her  son  should  grow 
up  in  most  things  to  be  like  his  grandfather. 
She  wished  this  almost  as  deeply  as  she 
wished  and  prayed  that  he  might  not 
resemble  Ralph.  Like  the  Squire,  only  with 
the  intellectual  culture  that  the  Squire  had 
missed.  For  Mr.  Wharton's  education, 
indeed,  had  been  slight  enough  ;  it  was 
nature  not  art  that  had  made  him  the 
gentleman  he  was  ;  but  if  Jack,  in  addition 
to  the  training  she  meant  to  secure  to  him, 
could  'inherit  his  grandfather's  courtesy  and 
charm,  and  his  grandfather's  inborn  re- 
finement, what  more  could  she  ask  for  him  ? 
— what  more  could  she  even  wish  ? 

Oh,  how  could  Ralph  be  so  unlike  his 
father !  she  used  to  think,  almost  wringing 
her  hands  sometimes  in  her  impotent  and 
ashamed  regret.  The  thought  of  what  Ralph 
was,  was  bitter  to  her  at  times  with  a 
bitterness  beyond  words  ;  the  dread  of  what 
his  influence  and  his  example  might  do  to 
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her  boy  as  time  went  on  shook  her  nature  to 
its  foundations.  At  all  cost  of  personal  loss 
to  herself  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  before 
the  little  lad  had  given  his  first  smile  into 
Ralph's  face,  that  she  would  separate  him 
from  his  father  before  his  father's  boorish 
ignorance  could  taint  him,  and  make  him 
— what  she  almost  said  sometimes  to  herself 
she  would  rather  die  than  see  him  made. 

But  poor  Ralph  knew  nothing  of  all  this, 
and  through  the  bright  summer  of  this  year 
he  was  often  wonderfully  happy  and  content. 

Patience  had  arrears  of  visiting  to  make 
up  in  the  autumn  months  when  she  had 
recovered  her  strength,  and  was  a  busy 
woman  once  more  with  both  her  household 
and  her  society  duties  upon  her  hands.  Ralph 
used  to  wonder  at  all  the  work  she  got 
through.  Some  of  it  must  be  wearisome 
work,  he  thought ;  indeed  to  him  a  great  deal 
of  it  seemed  wearisome  ;  but  yet  how  bravely 
she  attacked  and  went  through  with  it  all ! 
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"  I  think  she  would  do  anything  that  she 
thought  it  her  duty  to  do,"  he  said  one  day 
with  simple  faith  and  enthusiasm  to  his 
father.  ''Whether  she  likes  it  or  whether 
she  doesn't,  I  don't  think  it  makes  a  bit  of 
difference  ;  it's  only  whether  it  has  to  be 
done.  Or,  at  least,  whether  she  thinks  it 
has,"  he  added  after  a  moment's  reflection  ; 
for  in  truth  there  were  times  when  to  his 
own  dull  mental  vision  the  necessity  for 
some  of  her  proceedings  was  imperceptible, 
except  with  the  eye  of  faith. 

"  Ye — s,"  said  the  Squire  thoughtfully  in 
reply  to  this  speech  ;  and  then  he  paused 
a  little.  "  Yes,  she's  amazingly  active,"  he 
added  presently,  —  "  amazingly  energetic. 
I'm  only  afraid  sometimes  of  her  wearing 
herself  out.  But  it's  a  fine  nature, — so 
buoyant,  so — so  spirituelle.  That's  what 
they  call  that  sort  of  thing  in  France,  you 
know." 

"  Spirituelle,  do    they  ?     Ah,    yes,"    mur- 
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mured  Ralph  approvingly.  "  And  so  it  is, 
you  know !  " 

And  then  he  nodded,  and  the  Squire 
nodded,  and  Ralph  softly  repeated — "  Spirit- 
uelle /"  How  the  word  suited  her!  he 
tenderly  thought.  There  was  some  one  too, 
he  remembered  suddenly,  in  an  old  book 
that  he  had  read  a  bit  of  once —  He 
began  to  rack  his  brains  to  try  and  recall 
what  was  floating  in  his  mind. 

"  Was  there  not  a  girl,  who  was  a — a  sort 
of  spirit,  in  some  story  ? "  he  said  uncertainly. 

"  Well — I  don't  know  ;  I  dare  say  there 
was,"  replied  the  Squire  :  "  they  make  stories 
about  all  kinds  of  girls.  You're  not  thinking 
of  Undine,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  lam!"  cried  Ralph.     "  That's  it  !  " 

"  Why,  but  she  was  a  sort  of  a — sort  of 
a  water-nymph,"  said  the  Squire  with  some 
scorn.  "  Oh,  I  wouldn't  mind  about  her! 
A  pretty  story,  I  remember, — a  very  pretty 
story, — but  she  wouldn't  have  been  a  com- 
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fortable  wife  for  any  man  to  have.  She 
made  an  end  of  her  husband  rather  oddly,  if 
I  remember  right." 

"  Yes — I  know,"  exclaimed  Ralph  quickly. 
"  But  I  didn't  quite  understand  it.  Wept 
his  heart  away — I  think  that  was  how  it  was 
put.  Wept  his  heart  away ! "  he  repeated 
softly  and  wonderingly  to  himself,  and  said 
no  more. 

Well,  he  ran  no  risk  of  being  wept  over 
by  his  wife  to  that  extent,  perhaps  he  might 
have  been  thinking — with  or  without  thank- 
fulness. 

In  this  second  year  of  their  married  life 
Patience,  though  not  without  vexation,  had 
pretty  well  given  up  whatever  attempts  she 
had  made  at  first  to  arouse  a  taste  in  Ralph 
for  the  society  of  his  neighbours.  "  It 
does  seem  such  a  pity  that  he  shouldn't  care 
about  seeing  people,"  she  would  still  say 
sometimes  pathetically  to  Mr.  Wharton. 
"But    what    can     I     do?"     she    exclaimed 
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anxiously  one  day.  "  I  can't  go  on  always 
teasing  him  to  go  out  with  me, — and  even  if 
I  do  tease  him,  and  get  him  to  go,  it's  no  use 
to  either  of  us,  for  he  never  shows  the  best 
of  himself  in  company — does  he  ?  What  do 
you  think  I  ought  to  do  ? " — and  then  she 
looked  wistfully  into  the  Squire's  face — for 
she  had  a  tender  conscience,  and  loved 
approbation,  and  was  genuinely  anxious  to 
have  her  father-in-law  upon  her  side.  "  Of 
course  /  could  give  up  society  too,  and  stay 
at  home." 

"  My  dear,"  interrupted  the  Squire  warmly, 
"  you  mustn't  think  of  that.  Ralph  would 
never  expect  it." 

"  Well — I  shouldn't  like  it,  I  confess,"  said 
Patience  honestly, — and  not  without  relief. 
"  I  do  enjoy  seeing  my  friends,  you  know." 

"  And  you  ought  to  enjoy  seeing  them  ; 
of  course  you  ought — so  fitted  as  you  are 
for  society,"  said  the  Squire.  "  I  only  wish 
that  my  poor  boy —     But  you  are  quite  right 
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— he  does  himself  so  little  justice  amongst 
strangers.  Ah,  Patience,  it  is  all  my  fault — " 
and  then  he  sighed.  "  You  must  blame  me 
for  it.  I  should  have  brought  him  up 
differently." 

"  Oh,  but  you  didn't  know,"  she  said. 

"  I  didn't  think  of  it ;  that's  where  I  went 
wrong.  I  didn't  think,  and  I  ought  to  have 
thought,"  said  the  Squire  ;  "  and  now  my 
neglect  has  made  it  hard  for  you." 

But  Patience  was  in  a  very  sweet  mood, 
and  at  this  response  she  suddenly  put  her 
hand  into  Mr.  Wharton's,  and — 

"  You  mustn't  say  it's  hard  for  me.  Nothing 
is  frard  for  me — now,"  she  exclaimed.  "If 
I  couldn't  put  up  with  just  a  few  little 
— vexations,  that  don't  really  matter  a  bit 
(when  I  have  so  much  to  make  me  happy), 
I   should  be  a  goose ! " 

And  then  she  laughed,  and  he  in  his  con- 
tentment and  delight  in  her  laughed  too. 
Ah,  had  he  not  done  well,  he  thought — had 
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it   not  been  the  one  supremely  wise  act  of 
his  life — to  secure  such  a  wife  for  Ralph  ? 

11  And  the  lad  will  get  happier  and  happier 
as  the  years  pass  on,"  he  thought  tenderly 
and  hopefully  to  himself.  "  He's  a  bit — too 
anxious  yet  perhaps  to  be  altogether  right 
with  her.  I  can  see  that  ;  a  bit  too  anxious  ; 
hardly  able  quite  to  grip  things  yet.  But 
my  boy  was  always  slow  ;  and  he's  young 
and — and  shy  yet  for  his  age  ;  and  she's 
different ;  she's  very  different.  But  I  must 
let  them  be  (that's  wisest) — and  by  God's 
help  they'll  work  right  in  the  end,"  said  the 
kindly  Squire,  and  went  his  way  rejoicing  in 
his  hopeful  creed. 

And  yet  his  faith  was  tried  sometimes, 
for  Ralph,  if  he  was  happy  with  Patience, 
showed  his  happiness  sometimes  in  these  days 
after  novel  fashions.  He  showed  it,  for  one 
way,  in  a  wistful  look  that  came  often  into 
his  young  eyes — a  look  as  of  one  who  was 
seeking    for    something    he    could    not    find. 
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He  showed  it  too  in  curious  silences  at  times, 
when  speech  would  have  been  natural — in 
the  decrease  rather  than  the  increase  of  that 
quality  of  self-confidence  in  which  he  had 
always  been  too  lacking.  In  Patience's 
presence,  after  they  had  been  more  than  a 
year  married,  he  was  often  still  bashful  and 
timid. 

"  It's  odd,"  Mr.  Wharton  reflected  some- 
times to  himself,  puzzled  and  troubled  at 
what  he  could  hardly  fail  at  moments  to 
perceive — "  It's  odd,  for  there's  nothing  in 
her,  /  should  say,  to  make  any  man  afraid." 

But  Mr.  Wharton  perhaps,  when  he  argued 
thus  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  knew  her 
less  well  than  Ralph  did.  Ralph  had  his 
own  experiences  to  go  by,  past  and  present — 
and  they  were  not  quite  the  same  experiences 
as  the  Squire's. 

In  fact,  Patience  was  the  possessor,  as  part 

of  her  mental  and  moral  equipment,  of  some 

little  sharp-pointed  weapons,  with  which  (as 
vol.  hi.  53 
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it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remind  those 
who  have  read  her  history)  she  had  a  trick  on 
occasion  of  pricking  persons  who  moved  her 
to  that  exercise.  They  were  tiny  weapons, 
perhaps,  yet,  where  skins  were  sensitive,  they 
hurt.  Ralph  had  had  some  acquaintance 
with  them  from  the  first,  nor  had  Patience, 
in  her  intercourse  with  him  up  to  the  present 
time,  neglected  to  keep  that  acquaintance 
periodically  renewed.  Indeed,  rather  the 
reverse  of  that,  perhaps  the  poor  fellow 
sometimes  thought  in  hours  when  he  was 
smarting  from  the  action  of  the  small  sharp 
darts. 

One  might  have  thought  that  he  would 
have  been  too  heavy  and  stupid  to  feel  their 
sting  ;  but  Ralph's  heaviness  lay  in  the  outer 
flesh,  and  in  the  brain,  but  not  in  the  inner 
spirit.  He  was  a  dull  fellow,  but  he  had  a 
tender  heart  that  was  easily  bruised. 

Possibly  this  was  a  thing  that  Patience 
never  altogether  understood  ;    she  probably 
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always  thought  honestly — as  the  outside 
world  for  the  most  part  did  too — that  her 
feelings  were  finer  than  his.  The  world  at 
large — and  even  the  members  of  each  man's 
and  woman's  inmost  circle  —  often  make 
mistakes. 

Jack  grew  apace  as  the  first  winter  of  his 
life  drew  on.  He  was  a  sturdy  fellow  ;  at 
six  months  old  he  would  plough  Ralph's 
knees  bravely  with  his  little  trampling  feet — 
to  Ralph's  intense  delight.  The  ignorant 
young  father  thought,  after  that,  that  he 
would  walk  in  another  week  or  two. 

"  Why,  we'll  have  him  trotting  all  over 
the  place  before  we  know  where  we  are ! " 
he  exclaimed  to  Hannah  the  nurse  ;  and 
Hannah,  who  was  constantly  engaged  in 
lowering  his  wild  expectations,  had  to  take 
him  down  a  good  many  pegs  by  explaining 
to  him  that  he  would  have  to  wait  for  that 
state  of  things  for  something  not  unlike 
another  twelvemonth  yet. 
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"  But — bless  him  ! — he's  got  a  pretty  strong 
pair  of  legs,  hasn't  he,  sir  ?  He  does  put 
his  feet  to  the  ground  well,"  she  said. 

And  then  she  put  him  through  his  paces 
afresh,  and  Ralph  looked  on  with  delight. 

It  was  November  again  by  this  time,  and 
the  huntsmen  had  resumed  their  work,  but 
Ralph  was  once  more  spending  the  hunting 
days  at  home. 

"  You  are  surely  not  going  to  give  up 
riding  again  all  this  winter  ? "  Patience  ex- 
claimed to  him,  not  without  a  little  sharp- 
ness, on  the  first  day  when  the  hounds  met. 

And  then  he  made  no  answer  for  a  moment, 
but  after  that  replied,  with  perhaps  rather 
a  sheepish  smile,  that  he  didn't  know  if  it 
mattered  so  much — now  that  there  was  the 
little  chap. 

"  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference,  having  him," 
he  said. 

"  Well,    no    doubt,"     Patience    answered. 
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"  But  if  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to 
give  up  hunting  because  of  Jack,  I  do  think 
that  is  absurd  !  Of  course,  it's  another  matter 
if  you  don't  feel  fit  for  it ;  but  I  should  think 
you  were  quite  fit  for  it — by  this  time  ?  " 

And  then  Ralph  murmured  some  response 
rather  in  his  beard,  to  the  effect  that  he 
thought  he  was  better  away  still  ;  and  for  the 
moment  she  said  no  more.  In  her  heart, 
however,  she  was  vexed  with  him,  for  she 
believed  that  his  resolution  not  to  hurt  was 
the  outcome  of  his  exaggerated  devotion  to 
the  child.  That  devotion  was  a  thing  she 
should  soon  have  to  interfere  with,  she  had 
come  clearly  to  see ;  she  should  have  to 
check  it  and  make  rules  with  regard  to 
Jack  that  would  have  to   be  obeyed. 

So,  very  soon  after  this,  she  said  one 
morning  to  Ralph — 

"  One  can't  go  on  treating  a  child  as  if  he 
were  a  doll,  after  the  first  few  months  of  his 
life.      I  don't  think  you  have  begun  to  take 
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that  in,  Ralph.  Of  course  we  find  it  very 
delightful  to  do  nothing  but  play  with  Jack, 
and  humour  him — but  he  is  six  months  old 
now,  and  my  book  says  that  every  child 
ought  to  begin  to  be  trained  by  the  time  he 
is  six  months  old.  So  really  you  must  keep 
that  in  mind,  and  exercise  self-restraint  with 
him,  and  not  let  him  always  have  his  own 
way." 

"  But  he  may  have  it,  if  it's  the  right  way, 
mayn't  he  ?  *  asked  stupid  Ralph  at  this,  un- 
easy and  alarmed — "  and  upon  my  word,  I 
don't  see  that  he  often  wants  what  isn't  right. 
He  seems  to  me  so  amazingly  good  and 
reasonable.     And   Hannah  thinks  so  too." 

"  But  Hannah  won't  think  so  too  in  six 
months  more  if  we  do  nothing  but  indulge 
him,"  answered  Patience,  with  severe  but 
unanswerable  wisdom.  "  And  as  for  being 
reasonable — I  can  only  say  my  experience  is 
that  if  he  doesn't  get  what  he  wants  he  can 
be    very  passionate.     So,    Ralph,   do   please 
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begin  to  be  a  little  more  on  your  guard — and 
if  he  should  be  naughty  any  time  when  you 
are  alone  with  him,  don't  pet  him,  but  just — 
just — well,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  what  I 
think  you  ought  to  do  is  to  put  him  down." 

"  What — and  leave  him  to  scream  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Ralph,  with  intense  anxiety. 

"  Well, — n — o,  I  suppose  that  wouldn't  do," 
— and  Patience  meditated  a  little.  "  No — I 
don't  think  people  leave  them  to  scream. 
But,  if  you  should  be  alone  with  him,  call 
Hannah  "  (in  a  tone  of  relief).  "  That's  what 
you  should  always  do.  It's  very  bad,  I  be- 
lieve, to  let  them  scream ;  but  it's  very  bad 
too  always,  I'm  sure,  to  give  them  their 
own  way.  Hannah  knows  how  to  manage, 
however,"  said  Patience,  covering  her  own 
ignorance  with  dignity.  "  Hannah  is  very 
sensible." 

"  She  is  indeed,"  exclaimed  Ralph  warmly  ; 
11  and  very  kind." 

And    then    Patience    said    no    more ;    but 
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Ralph,  left  to  digest  their  conversation,  felt 
rather  depressed. 

For  to  him  this  little  lad  of  theirs — this 
little  wonder  of  creation,  that  seemed  to  him 
dimly  in  his  inarticulate  heart  like  something 
sent  from  God  to  be  a  link  between  him  and 
heaven — was  a  creature  who,  in  his  father's 
foolish  eyes,  as  yet  could  do  no  wrong. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  teach  him  pre- 
sently, of  course — "for  he'll  learn  bad  things 
in  time,  I  suppose,  like  other  lads,"  he  thought, 
with  a  pang  ;  but  for  the  present — "  he's 
better  than  the  whole  lot  of  us — he's  better 
even  than  she  is,"  he  said  to  himself  rever- 
ently ;  and  then  suddenly  stopped,  as  if 
beyond  that  last  statement  words  could  not 
reach. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

JACK  was  a  year  old.  They  kept  his 
birthday  joyfully  when  it  came,  and  the 
Squire  drank  his  health  with  a  tender  word 
or  two  that  made  Ralph's  lips  quiver  as  he 
raised  his  glass. 

"  It's  a  curious  thing,"  Mr.  Wharton  said, 
when  there  was  a  little  silence  after  the 
toast, — "  It's  a  curious  thing,  when  one 
thinks  of  it,  that,  if  God  spares  him,  that  little 
chap  will  be  sitting  here  in  my  place  as 
master  one  of  these  days,  when  Ralph  and  I 
are  both  under  the  sod.  Such  a  little  chap 
yet ! — and  with  all  his  life  before  him.  I 
hope  he'll  like  the  old  place  and  keep  it  up." 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  like  it  ?  "  asked  Ralph 
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quickly.  "  He  couldn't  do  anything  else. 
Like  it  !  Why,  of  course  he  will.  It  will 
have  been  home  to  him  all  his  life." 

"  Well,  I  hope  so,"  said  the  Squire.  "  One 
can  never  tell — the  world  changes  so  fast  in 
these  days — but  I  hope  he  will." 

"  He  could  never  find  a  dearer  home," 
Patience  said  suddenly.  "  Of  course  he  may 
go  away  from  it — if  he  becomes  a  soldier  he 
must — but  even  then  it  will  be  home  all  the 
same  to  him  ;  and  in  the  end,  if  he  lives  after 
Ralph—" 

"Oh  my  God,  don't  say  if/"  broke  out 
Ralph  with  something  so  like  a  cry  that 
neither  of  the  other  two  answered  him,  and 
Patience,  feeling  a  curious  quiver  at  her  own 
heart,  let  the  unfinished  sentence  drop. 

The  second  year  of  Jack's  little  life  went 
on  prosperously,  and  with  every  month  that 
passed  he  grew  and  throve  ;  but  yet,  as  these 
summer  days  advanced,  there  came  to  be 
hours    in    which    Ralph   felt,   with    a  dreary 
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wonder  and  sadness,  as  if  the  child's  tiny 
hands  were  no  longer  drawing  him  and 
Patience  together,  but  rather  were  in  some 
strange  way  setting  them  apart.  He  did  not 
understand  it  ;  there  were  so  few  things  that 
Ralph's  dense  mind  ever  understood  ;  he 
could  not  see  how  they  could  both  love  the 
child  and  not  be  brought  the  nearer  together 
by  their  affection  for  him,  and  yet  they  were 
not  brought  nearer  together.  For  indeed  it 
was  true  that  they  both  loved  Jack,  but 
Ralph  had  not  come  yet  to  understand  the 
terror  that  always  haunted  Patience  lest  he 
should  attach  the  child  to  himself,  and  make 
him  like  himself,  and  defeat  all  the  plans  and 
hopes  for  him  with  which  her  own  heart  was 
full. 

And  in  fact  there  was  some  ground  for  her 
fear,  for  Jack  already  at  almost  any  moment 
(as  she  knew  to  her  grief)  would  leave  her  side 
to  go  to  Ralph  ;  for  he  loved  his  mother  with 
a  love  tempered  with  awe,  and  mingled  with 
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a  keen  and  critical  consciousness  of  the  weak- 
ness of  her  arms,  but  he  loved  his  father  with 
enthusiasm,  and  with  a  sense  of  comradeship 
and  perfect  equality  that  to  poor  Ralph's 
immoral  imagination  was  delightful  beyond 
words. 

"The  little  lad  thinks  I'm  no  use  in  the 
world  except  to  be  his  playfellow,"  he  would 
tell  the  Squire  triumphantly  with  a  beaming 
face.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  boy  ?  I've 
got  to  do  every  mortal  thing  he  tells  me,  and 
he's  so  full  of  devices  that,  upon  my  word, 
he  thinks  of  more  things  to  set  me  to  in  an 
hour  than  I'd  think  of  for  myself  in  a  twelve- 
month ! " 

But  he  did  not  make  such  speeches  as  these 
to  Patience, — or  at  least  he  never  made  them 
after  Jack  had  completed  his  first  year.  For 
Patience  told  him  that  the  child  should  not 
be  spoilt,  and  Patience,  of  course,  in  saying 
so — he  did  not  doubt — was  quite  right  ;  only 
the    question    of   what     constituted    spoiling 
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had  become  such  an  amazingly  difficult  one 
for  Ralph  to  understand  that,  after  discussing 
it  once  or  twice  with  his  wife,  he  had  weakly, 
and  perhaps  guiltily,  retired  altogether  from 
the  argument,  and  ever  after  in  her  presence 
kept  that  discreet  silence  regarding  it  that  is, 
occasionally  at  any  rate,  more  profitable  than 
any  exercise  of  words. 

And  indeed  it  was  never  certain  that  poor 
Ralph's  tender  indulgences  did  any  real  harm 
to  Jack,  and  they  won  the  little  lad's  heart  at 
any  rate.  His  supreme  pleasure  was  to  sit 
astride  on  Ralph's  broad  shoulders,  and  be 
carried  by  him  in  that  exalted  position  all 
about  the  place  ;  and  whether  Ralph  or  Jack 
enjoyed  this  entertainment  most  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  decide.  Ralph's  back 
was  a  strong  one  happily.  And  Ralph's 
heart  was  gentle  and  tender  beyond  words. 
He  was  never  weary  of  the  little  lad — never 
impatient  with  him — never  anything  but 
ceaselessly  kind  to  him.     Perhaps  his  treat- 
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ment  of  him  was  not  always  wise,  but  at  any 
rate  after  his  simple  fashion  he  helped  to 
make  a  man  of  him.  Jack  learnt  under  his 
father's  tutelage  to  take  a  tumble  with  Spartan 
fortitude ;  he  learnt  even  to  hurt  himself 
pretty  sharply,  and  bear  the  hurt  in  silence. 
Hannah,  giving  him  his  bath,  would  find 
green  and  yellow  bruises  sometimes  on  his 
limbs,  as  to  whose  history  Jack  could  tell  her 
nothing.  Or  at  least  he  did  tell  her  nothing, 
but  simply  stared-at  them  with  lively  interest, 
and  pointed  his  fingers  at  them  chucklingly. 
And  then  Hannah,  with  a  shrewd  suspicion 
of  their  origin,  would  show  them  to  Ralph, 
and  make  them  the  text  of  a  brief  lecture,  to 
which  he  would  listen  with  a  penitent  and 
abashed  face  ;  but  she  was  a  kind  girl,  and  so 
she  did  not  show  them  to  Patience.  Patience 
was  not  always  in  the  nursery  when  Jack 
took  his  baths,  and  it  was  possible  occasion- 
ally for  Hannah  to  be  aware  of  a  thing  that 
escaped    her    mistress's     knowledge.        But 
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Ralph  never  asked  Hannah  whether  she 
showed  them  to  Patience  or  not,  because  he 
was  ashamed. 

The  poor  fellow  hardly  knew  when  it  was 
that  he  first  began  to  be  reticent  to  Patience 
about  his  doings  with  the  child,  but  he  was 
conscious,  rather  sadly,  that  as  time  went  on  he 
did  become  reticent  about  them.  Her  large 
circle  of  acquaintances  caused  her  to  pay 
many  visits,  and  took  her  out  of  the  house 
for  some  hours  almost  every  afternoon,  and 
these  hours  while  she  was  absent  tacitly,  as 
the  months  went  on,  became  his  and  Jack's 
playtime. 

He  would  go  to  the  nursery  almost  as 
soon  as  she  had  driven  out  of  sight,  and  take 
the  child  into  his  keeping.  "  You  needn't 
trouble  yourself  with  him  to-day,  sir,  if 
you've  anything  else  to  do,"  Hannah  used  to 
say  to  him  pretty  frequently  when  this 
arrangement  was  first  started  ;  but  even 
from    the    beginning   the  words    were    little 
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better  than  a  form,  for  Ralph  had  never  any- 
thing that  seemed  to  himself  half  so  good  to 
do.  So,  when  it  was  bad  weather,  he  used  in 
Patience's  absence  to  sit  on  the  nursery  floor 
with  Jack,  and  play  at  all  his  games  with 
him  ;  and  when  it  was  fine  weather  he  would 
carry  him  out  of  doors,  and  mount  him  on  his 
shoulders  ;  and  with  the  little  lad  astride  of 
him,  or  trotting  by  his  side  holding  his  hand 
in  his,  he  would  pass  the  whole  of  the  time 
till  Patience  came  home. 

They  were  happy  hours  ;  or  at  least  they 
were  the  hours  that  were  most  nearly  happy 
of  any  that  Ralph  tasted  now  ;  for,  somehow, 
he  and  light-heartedness  in  these  days  were 
parting  company.  He  felt  sometimes — per- 
haps even  he  felt  often— like  a  man  who  had 
left  the  light  behind  him,  and  was  walking 
on  into  the  night.  That  light  had  come 
suddenly  into  his  life,  and  had  transformed 
and  for  a  brief  time  glorified  it, — and  now 
— now     he     had     lost    it     again,    and    was 
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wandering    on    helplessly,  he    hardly    knew 
where. 

His  trouble  presented  itself  to  his  dull  mind 
only  in  this  confused  way  ;  he  never  under- 
stood clearly  what  it  was  that  had  happened  ; 
he  never  knew  what  had  made  himself  and 
Patience  drift  apart.  Had  he  done  any- 
thing ?  Had  he  failed  to  do  something  she 
had  looked  for  ?  She  had  always  known,  he 
humbly  told  himself,  that  he  was  a  stupid 
fellow ;  she  had  needed  no  awakening  to 
become  aware  of  that.  "  I  think  she  had  seen 
pretty  well  the  worst  of  me  before  we  ever 
came  together, — and  yet,  in  spite  of  that,  she 
liked  me  then  ;  she  did  like  me  a  bit  at  first," 
he  would  often  sit  and  think,  with  a  sort  of 
sad  and  tender  pride  in  the  memory  of  that 
one  triumph  of  his  modest  life.  But  why 
had  she  changed  to  him  ?  he  asked  him- 
self a  hundred  times.  What  had  he  done  to 
wear  her  liking  out  ? 

And  yet,  though  her  heart  was  going  from 
vol.  in.  54 
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him,  there  were  moments  still  when  Patience, 
emotional  and  impulsive  as  she  naturally  was, 
would    turn   back    to   him   again  with    some 
sudden     throe    of     remorse — some     sudden 
touch    almost    of    passion.      "  Why    do    you 
make  me  angry  ?  "  she  said  to  him   abruptly 
one  day.     "  I  say  things  to  you,  and  then  I 
hate  myself-  because  I  have  said  them  ;  but 
you  vex  me,  Ralph, — you  vex  me  about  Jack. 
You  never  seem  to  understand.     What  do  I 
want  except  to  train  him  wisely  ? — to  make 
him    better  than — than  either  of  ourselves  ? 
and  you  won't  help  me — you  do  worse  than 
that — you  hinder  and  thwart  me,  and  it — it 
sometimes  drives  me  wild  !     But  oh,  I  know 
you're  so  good  !  "     And  then  she  broke  all  at 
once  into  a  storm  of  tears,  and  held  out  her 
hands  to  him  almost  as  if  she  were  appealing 
for  forgiveness. 

"  I'd  like  to  please  you  better.  Oh,  my 
darling,  I'd  like  to  please  you  better,  if  I 
knew  how,"  he  only  said  half  aloud  ;  and  he 
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took  her  hands,  and  they  stood  so.  He 
would  have  liked  to  take  her  in  his  arms  ; 
but  she  cared,  he  thought,  so  little  now  for 
his  caresses  that  he  was  afraid. 

She  knew,  she  told  him,  that  he  was  good  ; 
for  she  had  not,  and  she  never  did,  lose  faith 
in  his  goodness  ;  she  had  only  become  so 
very  clearly  conscious  that  simple  goodness 
is  a  terribly  dull  and  irritating  thing. 
Terribly  irritating  and  dull,  that  is,  to  live 
with.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  her  only 
to  have  had  Ralph's  companionship  occa- 
sionally, she  sometimes  thought,  she  could 
conceive  that  his  good-nature,  and  kindliness, 
and  devotion  to  herself  might  make  their 
intercourse  still  pleasant  and  his  personality 
still  interesting  to  her  ;  but  just  as  there  are 
so  few  articles  of  food  to  whose  consumption 
one  can  return  with  relish  every  day,  so,  in 
her  passage  through  life,  Patience  was 
beginning  sorrowfully  to  find  that  there  are 
few  human  beings  with  whom  one  can  live 
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continuously  and  feel  no  sense  of  weariness 
— especially  when,  either  by  blundering  or 
incompetency,  they  hinder  one  in  one's 
course,  and  put  their  foot  into  schemes 
that  except  for  them  would  work  so  success- 
fully. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  discovery  to  have 
made,  and  indeed  she  felt  the  awkwardness 
of  it  very  keenly,  and  in  the  days  when  it 
first  began  to  dawn  upon  her,  she  said  to 
herself  with  great  earnestness,  and  full 
intention  to  carry  out  her  declaration,  that 
she  would  never  let  Ralph  know  how  hard 
she  began  to  find  it  to  bear  his  ways  with 
patience.  But  as  time  went  on,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  she  broke  this  resolution,  for 
hers  was  not  a  temperament  well  fitted  to 
bear  trials  undemonstratively. 

He  tried  her  in  great  things  and  small. 
Those  few  words  tell  almost  all  the  story  of 
their  broken  marriage.  There  was  nothing  in 
any  large  sense  tragic  in  it ;  no  great  division 
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came  between  them,  no  serious  misunder- 
standing nor  doubt  of  one  another's  worth  ; 
he  simply  irritated  her — and  made  her 
ashamed  of  him. 

The  irritation  was  solely  on  her  side. 
He,  poor  fellow,  was  never  angered  by  any- 
thing she  did  or  said.  It  was  only  she  who 
gradually  got  to  find  his  ways,  his  speech, 
his  want  of  education  and  capacity,  above 
all,  his  unwise  management  of  Jack,  more 
than  she  could  bear.  It  was  this  foolish 
indulgence  of  Jack  that  above  all  other 
things  tried  her  most,  and  at  times  roused 
all  the  maternal  tigress  in  her.  For,  was 
it  not  hard,  she  thought,  when  she  on  her 
own  side  tried  to  do  right  by  the  child — and 
it  was  true  that  she  did  try  to  do  right  for 
him  with  all  her  strength — that  every  effort 
of  her  teaching  should  be  marred,  or  some- 
times even  utterly  destroyed,  by  Ralph  ? 

"  You  never  correct  his  faults ;  you  laugh 
at  him  when  he  does  wrong ;  you  do  nothing 
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but  indulge  him  and  humour  him,"  she  often 
told  her  husband  bitterly. 

"  If  you  would  only  leave  him  alone/'  she 
exclaimed  one  day,  "  then  I  should  say 
nothing, — but  you  won't  do  that.  You 
think  of  your  own  pleasure  in  amusing  him 
more  than  you  ever  think  of  his  good." 

"  I  would  give  my  life  for  him,"  Ralph 
said  in  answer  to  this  speech.  He  had 
paused  for  a  little  before  he  spoke,  and  the 
colour  had  gone  out  of  his  face. 

But  she  only  answered  impatiently — 

"Who  wants  you  to  give  your  life?  If 
you  would  give  up  a  little  of  your  weak 
self-indulgence — " 

And  then  she  bit  her  lip,  for  she  did  not 
love  to  yield  to  her  quick  temper,  and  broke 
off  her  sentence,  and  went  away. 

He  was  very  miserable.  "  I  suppose  I  do 
all  she  says,"  he  thought  hopelessly.  "  She'd 
be  better  without  me — and  the  lad,  he'd  be 
better  perhaps  too." 
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He  went  out  after  a  few  moments  me- 
chanically into  the  open  air.  As  he  stood 
still,  not  knowing  in  his  heartlessness  whither 
to  betake  himself,  the  Squire  came  round 
from  the  stables  on  his  horse  and  hailed  him. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  lad  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Come  a  ride  with  me.  You  don't  often 
come." 

"  No — I'm  not  fit,"  Ralph  answered 
listlessly.  But  he  went  up  to  his  father,  and 
stood  patting  his  horse. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  about  not 
being  fit,"  Mr.  Wharton  exclaimed, — for 
indeed  Patience  and  he  had  agreed  that 
Ralph  was  fanciful. 

"  Oh — I'll  come  if  you  like,"  Ralph  said 
suddenly.     "  Wait  five  minutes  for  me." 

So  he  went  and  ordered  his  horse,  and 
after  a  couple  of  hours  he  came  back  to  the 
house  again  the  better  for  his  exercise. 

"  I  think  I'll  begin  to  hunt  again,  and 
chance  it,"  he  said  abruptly  to  his  father  as 
they  returned  home. 
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"  Well,  I  would,"  answered  the  Squire 
cheerily.  "  It's  not  a  good  thing  to  give  up 
one's  old  ways.  You've  been  a  bit  nervous 
since  your  illness,  Ralph.  I'd — I'd  shake 
that  off,  if  I  were  you." 

"  Oh — I  don't  know  that  I'm  nervous," 
Ralph  replied. 

But  he  said  no  more.  They  all  re- 
membered when  it  was  too  late  how  little  he 
had  ever  said. 

"  I  shall  get  Ralph  to  hunt  again  this 
season,  I  think,"  the  Squire  told  Patience 
complacently  after  this  ride.  "  The  lad  has 
let  himself  get  into  a  —  a  rather  morbid 
state  of  late, — got  nervous  about  himself 
somehow, — but  we  must  all  help  him  out  of 
it.  I'm  sure  you  do  your  best,  my  dear." 
But  Mr.  Wharton  said  these  last  words  with 
a  little  momentary  hesitation,  and  with  a 
wistful  look  in  his  eyes. 

"Well — I  do  what  I  can,"  answered 
Patience  modestly.  "/  think,  you  know, 
that  he  devotes  himself  too  much  to  Jack, — 
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too  much,  I  mean,  both  for  his  own  good 
and  the  child's.  For  indeed  it  isn't  natural. 
It  would  be  so  much  better  for  him  to  hunt. 
I've  told  him  so  before,  and  of  course  I'll  do 
it  again.  I'm  so  glad  we  agree  about  him," 
and  she  looked  with  a  loving  smile  into  the 
Squire's  face.  "  But  then  we  always  do 
agree,  you  know." 

"  I  think  we  do  ;  I  think  we  do,  my  dear," 
Mr.  Wharton  answered  heartily. 

But  yet  his  heart  was  rather  heavy  and 
perplexed,  for  he  did  not  know  what  had 
come  to  Ralph,  he  often  told  himself:  the 
lad  was  changed  ;  he  did  not  seem  pulling 
with  Patience  as  he  had  done  at  first  ;  and 
yet  the  fault  could  not  be  hers,  so  sensible, 
and  sweet,  and  kind  as  she  was. 

"He  has  everything,  one  would  say,  to 
make  him  happy, — every  mortal  thing,"  the 
Squire  thought.  "  Only  he  has  cut  himself 
off  from  his  hunting."  That,  without  any 
question,  was  a  morbid  sign ;  and  indeed, 
Mr.  Wharton  reflected  seriously,  what  could 
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a  man  do  more  to  encourage  hypochondria 
than  to  live  for  two  seasons  without  following 
the  hounds  ?  "  The  lad  has  been  a  fool  to 
do  it,"  he  thought.  So  when  Ralph  began 
to  hunt  again  this  winter  he  was  immensely 
pleased. 

And  indeed  the  healthy  and  familiar 
exercise  seemed  to  do  Ralph  good  for  a 
time  ;  it  brightened  him  up  perceptibly  ;  it 
made  him,  his  father  said  happily,  like 
himself  again. 

Only,  unfortunately,  after  he  had  hunted 
for  a  month,  one  day  when  they  had  ridden 
out  together  the  Squire  suddenly  missed  him 
from  the  field. 

"  Your  son  has  gone  home,  I  think,"  a 
neighbour  said  to  him  after  a  time.  "  Some 
little  accident  to  his  mare,  I  suspect,  for 
when  I  caught  sight  of  him  he  was  leading 
her." 

"  Oh  dear,  I  hope  not!"  exclaimed  the 
Squire,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  he  hesitated 
whether  to  ride  after  Ralph  or  not ;  but  the 
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hounds  had  just  scented  their  fox,  so  it  was 
hardly  a  moment  to  turn  back,  and  some 
hours  passed  before,  returning  home,  he 
found  Ralph  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  dusk 
at  the  stable  door. 

"  Nothing  wrong  with  the  grey — was 
there,  Ralph  ?  "  he  called  out  to  him  instantly. 

"  Oh  no — nothing,"  Ralph  replied.  "  I 
came  back  because  I  wasn't  feeling  quite 
right." 

"  Ah,  that  was  a  pity,"  said  the  Squire. 
"  We  had  a  splendid  run.  You'd  have 
enjoyed  it  if  you'd  stayed." 

"  Oh — no  doubt,"  said  Ralph. 

"  You're  not  seedy  now,  are  you  ? " 
asked  the  Squire. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Ralph,  and  began  to 
speak  of  something  else,  while  Mr.  Wharton 
sighed  inwardly  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Hipped,"  he  murmured  to  himself. 
"  Hipped, — that's  it.  We  must  go  on  shak- 
ing him  up." 

So  he  began  to  talk  to  him  about  his  day's 
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sport,  and  Ralph  roused  himself,  and  seemed 
to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

"  I've  had  the  little  chap  with  me  most 
of  the  afternoon,"  he  remarked  presently 
with  a  smile,  as  they  walked  together  towards 
the  house.  "  We  put  him  on  the  mare  for 
a  bit — Morris  and  I  "  (Morris  was  one  of 
the  grooms).  "  You  should  have  seen  how 
he  liked  it." 

"  He  might  go  a  ride  in  front  of  you  on 
the  mare  some  day,"  the  Squire  said. 

But  Ralph  at  this  hastily  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  no — I  wouldn't  risk  that,"  he  said. 
' 'You  see,  if  I  were  to  lose  head — " 

"  But  you  wouldn't  lose  head,"  cried  the 
Squire  cheerily. 

And  then  there  was  a  moment's  silence, 
for  Ralph  made  no  reply  ;  and  suddenly  they 
heard  sounds  of  wheels  in  the  drive,  and  went 
forward  to  meet  Patience's  carriage.  The 
Squire  sometimes  thought  of  that  moment 
afterwards  with  a  sharp  pang. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

"/^vN  s'oulder  !  on  s'oulder  !  "  shouted 
Jack. 

But  Ralph  said  "  No — not  on  my  shoulder 
just  now,  my  boy." 

Whereupon  Jack  roared,  and  Patience 
said  —  "  You  are  wonderfully  inconsistent 
with  him — and  of  course  you  can't  expect 
a  child  to  understand  an  inconsistent  person. 
Here,  Jack! — run  a  race  with  mother." 

And  then  Jack  considered  a  little,  and 
gave  a  final  reproachful  look  at  Ralph,  and 
after  these  preliminaries  set  his  fat  legs  in 
motion. 

"  I'd  carry  him  if  I  could  ;  I  think  you 
might  be  sure  of  that ;  but  there  are   some 
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days  when  I'm  afraid,"  Ralph  said  quietly, 
when  after  a  few  moments  he  joined  Patience 
again. 

She  made  him  no  answer  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  merely  said  — 

"  I  always  think  that  that  feeling  you  have 
is  mostly  fancy." 

"  However,"  she  added  more  kindly  after 
another  little  pause,  "  if  you  feel  any  fear  at 
all,  of  course  it's  better  not  to  take  him. 
I  didn't  mean  to  be  cross,  Ralph.  It's  only 
that  anything  in  the  treatment  of  a  child  that 
seems  like  capriciousness  is  so  bad  for  him. 
That's  what  my  book  says.  And  you  do 
get  fanciful  about  yourself,  I  believe. — Oh, 
Jack,  you'll  break  your  legs ! " 

For  Jack  had  begun  to  attempt  some  im- 
possible feat  in  climbing,  and  Ralph  had  to 
go  to  the  rescue,  and  to  restore  his  equili- 
brium ;  and  after  that  nothing  more  was 
said. 

It  was   Patience's    birthday,   and    the  day 
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on  the  whole  was  rather  a  happy  one  for 
Ralph.  It  had  begun  well,  by  her  being 
pleased  with  some  gift  that,  by  Mrs.  Holt's 
help,  he  had  got  for  her,  and  her  contentment 
in  his  present,  and  consequent  graciousness 
to  him  because  of  it,  had  set  their  mutual 
relations  for  the  succeeding  hours  upon  a 
kindly  footing. 

"  You  must  have  spent  a  little  fortune  on 
such  a  lovely  thing,"  she  had  said  to  him. 
"You  are  too  good,  Ralph  ;  you  give  me  so 
many  things — and  I  give  you  nothing." 
(Which  last  statement  indeed  was  true,  so  far 
as  birthdays  were  concerned  ;  for,  when  his 
came  round,  it  had  happened  hitherto  that 
she  did  not  remember  them.)  And  then  she 
had  kissed  him  ;  and,  as  she  had  not  pre- 
viously kissed  him  of  her  own  accord  for 
a  long  time,  the  salute  had  such  an  effect 
upon  him  that  he  folded  his  own  arms  about 
her,  and  passionately  returned  it  twenty-fold. 

He  was  amazed  as  soon  as  he  let  her  go 
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that  she  had  allowed  him  to  do  this — and 
she  was  rather  amazed  herself  too ;  only 
perhaps  she  was  glad  afterwards. 

In  graceful  recognition  of  the  day  Patience 
stayed  at  home  all  that  afternoon,  and  spent 
a  good  part  of  it  with  Ralph  and  Jack  ;  and 
Ralph  enjoyed  himself,  and  was  very  happy, 
though  perhaps  a  little  less  at  his  ease  than 
on  ordinary  afternoons,  when  he  and  Jack 
played  together  alone.  For  indeed  an  un- 
easy conscience  detracts  from  complete  en- 
joyment, and  Ralph's  conscience,  where  Jack 
was  concerned,  was  always  now  in  Patience's 
presence  subject  to  sudden  terrors.  Still  on 
the  whole  the  hours  passed  smoothly  and 
blissfully,  and  even  that  little  brush  in  the 
garden  at  the  end  of  them  did  not  do  much 
to  detract  from  their  pleasantness. 

And  then  in  the  evening  by  the  firelight 
Patience  sang  the  old  songs  that  Ralph  and 
the  Squire  both  loved.  She  did  not  often 
sing    them    in    these    days — though    indeed 
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when  the  Squire  asked  her  she  rarely  refused. 
When  Ralph  asked  her  she  was  generally 
hoarse.  But  to-night  she  was  in  excellent 
voice,  and  Ralph  sat  happily  listening  in  the 
dim  light,  and  looking  at  her.  It  was  the 
last  time  he  ever  heard  her  sine. 

A  week  later  it  happened  one  afternoon 
that  Patience's  ear  caught  the  sound  of  Jack's 
voice  in  a  place  where  she  did  not  like  Jack's 
voice  to  be — that  is  to  say,  in  the  stable- 
yard  amongst  the  men — and,  turning  quickly 
from  the  garden  where  she  was,  she  went 
into  the  yard  in  search  of  him,  and  found 
him  seated  there  on  Morris's  shoulder  in 
high  glee,  while  Ralph  stood  by  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  smoking,  and  one  or 
two  more  of  the  stable  hands  were  laughing 
and  looking  on. 

The  scene  was  one  that  had  evidently  not 

been  prepared  for  her,  and  poor  Ralph,  who 

had  been  leaning  in  his  favourite  way  against 
vol.  in.  55 
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the  jamb  of  one  of  the  doors,  stood  hastily 
erect  as  she  appeared,  while  the  other  spec- 
tators slouched  away,  and  Morris,  touching 
his  cap,  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  deposit 
Jack  upon  the  ground — for  Jack  resisted, 
and  clung  determinedly  to  his  neck. 

"  I  don't  know  why  Jack  is  here,"  Patience 
said  to  her  husband  after  a  moment's  pause, 
in  a  very  quiet  voice.  "He  ought  to  be 
with  Hannah.     Come  in  with  me,  Jack." 

"  Yes — come  along,  little  man,"  said  Ralph, 
and  put  his  pipe  into  his  pocket,  and  lifted 
reluctant  Jack  from  his  perch.  "  Well — come 
on  my  shoulder,  if  you  like,"  he  added  after 
a  moment,  and  he  mounted  him  up.  "  I 
didn't  know  Hannah  was  ready  for  him,"  he 
turned  and  said  rather  guiltily  to  Patience. 

She  made  no  answer,  and  they  walked  out 
of  the  yard  together. 

"  The  little  chap  was  only  having  a  ride," 
he  began  to  explain  when  they  were  out  of 
sight  of  the  men.     "  I  didn't  feel  very  right, 
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so  I  made  him  over  to  Morris.  Morris  is 
a  nice  fellow,  and  he's  always  very  gentle 
with  Jack." 

"  Yes — and  he  is  a  fit  playfellow  for  Jack, 
of  course  !  "  she  replied  scornfully. 

And  then  suddenly  she  lifted  up  her  eyes, 
that  were  all  on  fire,  and — 

"  He  and  men  like  him  were  your  com- 
panions, I  know,"  she  said,  with  bitter  em- 
phasis ;  "  but  do  you  think  I  want  my  boy 
to  grow  up  to  be  what  you  are  ?  I  would 
sooner  see  him  in  his  grave ! " 

He  cried  out  "Patience!" — sharply  and 
pitifully. 

After  that  neither  of  them  spoke  again. 
At  the  house  door  he  put  the  child  down 
from  his  shoulder,  and  looked  at  his  wife 
for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  away.  He 
went  giddily  across  the  grass,  almost  swaying 
as  he  walked,  with  his  face  white.  But  she 
had  her  back  to  him,  taking  Jack  up-stairs. 

Her  spirt  of  anger  died  out  of  her  after 
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a    little   while,   and   she  was    sorry  for  what 
she  had  said. 

"  He  provoked  me,"  she  thought,  "  but 
yet  of  course  I  shouldn't  have  spoken  as  I 
did.  I  wonder  where  he  is  now  ? "  And 
she  set  herself  to  look  for  him,  but  she  could 
not  find  him  in  the  house. 

Then,  after  waiting  and  reflecting  a  little, 
she  sent  a  servant  to  see  if  he  was  out  of 
doors,  and  to  ask  him  to  come  in  and  speak 
to  her  ;  but  the  man  came  back  and  said  he 
had  just  gone  out — not  five  minutes  before — 
to  ride. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  spoken  to  him  so,"  she 
said  to  herself  again  then,  and  she  found  it 
hard  to  go  to  her  usual  occupations.  The 
thought  of  her  bitter  words  pursued  her. 
She  had  never  spoken  such  cruel  words  to 
him  before :  words  resembling  them  might 
have  been  often  in  her  mind  ;  she  knew 
indeed  that  they  had  been  often  in  her  mind  ; 
but  they  had  never  passed  her  lips  till  now, 
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— and  now  she  was  frightened  because  she 
had  uttered  them — frightened  and  ashamed. 

"  I  wish  he  would  come  back,"  she  un- 
easily thought.  She  wanted  to  tell  him  that 
she  was  sorry — that  she  had  only  spoken  as 
an  angry  woman  speaks. 

It  had  been  early  in  the  afternoon  when 
Ralph  had  gone  away.  Two  hours  later 
his  horse  returned  home  riderless.  The 
Squire  was  with  Patience  then,  and  he  and 
she  were  standing  at  one  of  the  windows 
looking  at  the  winter  sunset,  when  through 
the  trees  the  grey  mare  came  suddenly  into 
sight,  making  for  the  stables,  with  her  saddle 
empty,  and  her  bridle  flying  loose. 

They  both  saw  her  in  the  same  moment. 

"Isn't  that  Ralph's  horse?"  Patience 
asked  in  a  startled  voice. 

But  Mr.  Wharton  only  gave  a  great  cry, 
and  rushed  from  the  room.  In  five  minutes 
more  they  were  scouring  the  country — the 
Squire  and  all  his  men. 
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They  found  Ralph  when  the  dusk  had 
almost  passed  into  night,  lying  on  his  back 
amongst  the  furze  bushes  on  an  open  heath. 
He  must  have  fallen  and  been  dragged  for 
a  little  way,  for  some  of  his  clothes  were 
torn,  and  the  sand  was  in  his  hair.  In  the 
twilight  his  white  face  lay  turned  up  to  the 
sky, — and  the  Squire  flung  himself  from  his 
horse,  and  went  down  on  his  knees  beside 
him,  with  a  cry  like  the  cry  from  a  broken 
heart. 

"  He  isn't  dead,  sir,"  Morris  said  in  a 
choking  voice. 

They  took  him  home  on  a  stretcher 
through  the  darkness.  Patience,  in  a  great 
terror  of  suspense,  was  watching  from  the 
windows  for  their  return  ;  but  they  brought 
him  to  the  house  by  a  back  way,  and  he 
was  laid  upon  his  bed  and  in  the  doctor's 
charge  before  the  Squire  came  to  her  where 
she  was  waiting  and  praying,  and  took  her 
in  his  arms. 
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He  could  not  speak  at  first.  "  He  will 
know  us  before  the  end — he  is  half-conscious 
now  —  he  has  broken  his  back,"  he  said 
presently   through   his  hard   sobs. 

They  went  up  together  to  Ralph's  room 
when  Patience  could  calm  herself  enough 
to  go,  and  she  was  with  him  for  the  last 
few  hours  before  he  died.  He  lay  still 
and  painless.  The  poor  lips  at  their  first 
sight  of  her  gave  a  feeble  smile,  and 
presently  as  she  kissed  him  the  moisture 
came  into  his  eyes ;  but  the  fires  of  life 
were  already  extinguished  for  him,  —  the 
disappointment,  the  sorrow,  the  yearning 
of  the  last  years  wTere  all  things  that  had 
passed  away.  He  kissed  her  and  clasped 
her  hand.  He  kissed  little  Jack,  and  looked 
at  him  wistfully.  He  tried  to  put  his  arm 
about  his  father's  neck. 

"  Oh,  Ralph  !  "  Patience  kept  crying 
piteously  by  his  side.  "  Oh,  forgive  me ! — 
forgive   me,    Ralph ! " — but   he  looked   as  if 
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he  did  not  understand  her,  and  only  once 
murmured  a  vacrue — "  Yes."  Forgive  her  ? 
He  had  forgotten  what  he  had  to  forgive, — 
and  her  grief  and  passion  could  not  touch 
him  any  more ;  not  even  her  tenderness 
could  touch  him.  All  that  was  past ;  it  did 
not  matter  now. 

Once  in  the  night  some  one  drew  up 
the  blind  at  his  window,  and  let  the  moon- 
light shine  into  the  room,  and  he  looked 
up  suddenly,  with  glad,  wide  -  open  eyes, 
and  cried — but  yet  so  low  that  they  could 
scarcely  catch  the  words — that  the  morning 
had  come  ! 

And  then  Patience  burst  into  wild  weep- 
ing, and  laid  her  head  down  upon  his  breast ; 
but  he  did  not  know  it,  for  his  heart  had 
given  its  last  beat. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

T)ATIENCE  mourned  for  Ralph  when  he 
was  dead  with  an  anguish  that  at  first 
was  like  despair,  and  that  took  the  form 
of  the  bitterest  and  most  passionate  remorse. 
For  a  time  no  one  could  comfort  her ;  she 
was  overwhelmed  with  her  grief;  she  lived 
believing  that  she  longed  to  die,  and  that 
all  the  sunshine  of  her  youth,  and  all  hope 
for  future  happiness  in  this  world,  had  ceased 
for  her.  "  I  killed  him ! "  she  told  Mr. 
Wharton  repeatedly,  looking  in  the  Squire's 
face  as  she  made  her  terrible  self-accusation 
with  great  tragic  eyes.  But  when  she  said 
that  she  had  killed  him  he  thought  she  was 
half  out  of  her  mind,  and  only  tried  to  soothe 
her,  and  asked  her  no  questions.      His  own 
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heart  was  nearly  broken,  (for  had  any  one  else 
in  the  world  loved  Ralph  as  he  had  loved 
him  ?)  but  he  had  still  her  and  Jack  to 
live  for,  and  for  their  sakes — like  the  true 
knight  and  gentleman  that  he  was — he  held 
himself  together,  and  bore  his  sorrow  silently 
and  bravely. 

So  the  first  few  months  passed  in  this 
way,  and  then  Patience  slowly  began  to 
make  her  first  movement  towards  recovery. 
She  began,  unconsciously,  to  pose  a  little. 
It  had  been  her  habit  all  her  life  to  make 
up  stories,  and  to  conceive  of  herself  in  all 
sorts  of  imaginary  circumstances  and  posi- 
tions. Long  ago,  after  Ralph's  accident, 
when  she  had  feared  that  he  would  not 
recover,  she  had  delighted  to  picture  in 
her  mind  how,  if  he  should  die,  she  would 
live  a  beautiful  life  of  perpetual  widow- 
hood at  the  Manor  House  for  ever  after, 
mourning  his  decease,  and  consoling  Mr. 
Wharton.  His  convalescence  at  that  time 
had    necessitated    the   abandonment   of  this 
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scheme,  but  now  that  he  was  really  gone 
her  active  imagination  (after  those  first 
months)  found  a  curious  consolation  in 
reviving  it,  and  she  began  to  dwell  upon 
it  once  more  with  a  sort  of  subdued  en- 
thusiasm. She  had,  in  fact,  by  this  time, 
poor  soul,  been  putting  ashes  on  her  head 
during  a  good  six  months, — and,  for  a  young 
woman  of  her  temperament,  six  months  is 
a  long  time  to  continue  such  an  operation. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she 
began  to  feel  now  that  some  sort  of  change 
was  almost  necessary  for  her,  and  that  none 
could  be  so  fitting  as  one  from  acute  grief 
to  resignation.  So  in  the  course  of  the 
second  half-year  of  her  widowhood  she 
began  to  try  how  resignation  felt ;  and  she 
liked  the  feeling  of  it  after  a  time  exceedingly. 
The  Squire  had  lived  for  her  at  first  : 
with  perhaps  (after  her  fashion)  a  slightly 
exaggerated  sense  of  what  she  owed  to 
him,  she  set  herself  from  this  time  forward 
to  live  for  him  and  Jack, — and  for  Ralph's 
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memory.  Poor  Ralph,  who,  alive,  had  lost 
his  place  amongst  the  Vikings,  now,  dead, 
took  heroic  rank  again  in  her  imagination, 
and  she  delighted  to  talk  of  him  to  Jack, — 
of  his  manliness,  and  strength,  and  noble 
nature, — till  the  child's  little  heart  glowed 
with  love  for  the  father  he  had  known  so 
short  a  time,  and  even  Patience's  own  heart, 
thrilled  by  her  narrations,  swelled  with  pride. 
His  bravery,  his  simplicity,  his  unselfishness, 
his  tenderness, — of  all  these  things  she  told 
his  "little  lad,"  with  the  tears  of  a  late 
appreciation  filling  her  eyes. 

Were  such  tears  and  such  an  appreciation 
worth  dying  for  ?  Well  —  Ralph  in  the 
matter  had  had  no  choice ;  but,  if  choice 
had  been  a  thing  that  was  possible,  perhaps 
for  such  a  reward  he  would  have  died,  and 
been  content. 

THE    END. 
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